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A Banker’s Diney 


Mid-April—Mid-May 

SINCE March 31 the Floating Debt has been slowly 
increasing, for in addition to the normal disparity between 
i ) expenditure and revenue at this time of 
a. ey year, the Government had to add {£31 
si millions to the floating debt to balance the 
difference between Treasury bond repayments and the 
calls received on the new Funding Loan issue. As a 
result, between March 31 and May 1g the total Treasury 
bill issue increased by £66 millions, while bills allotted 
by tender increased by £36 millions. In spite of this 
expansion in the supply of Treasury bills, discount rates 
have remained weak, and the clearing banks have had 
some difficulty in maintaining their minimum buying 
rate for hot Treasury bills at 15 per cent. The discount 
market has been very inactive, but at times there has 
been a fair demand for money, much of which has come 
from the Stock Exchange. There is now less outside 
money available than was the case last year, and a fair 
amount of clearing bank money has lately been_ bor- 
rowed. Early in May, however, the Government had 
to borrow from the Bank of England in order to finance 
the Conversion and Funding Loan dividend payments, 
and so for a few days money was very easy. These are 
only surface movements and the general outlook is still 

in favour of a prolonged period of abundant credit. 


THE London foreign exchange=market has remained 
very quiet during the past month. At the moment the 
ee American dollar is back on the gold standard 
Foreign ‘ - , l as 5s li lv 

Md _ at its new parity, and as sterling only 
Exchanges : hae Ns . 
moves within narrow limits against the 

French franc, it follows that the New York London rate 
has also remained steady at about $5-10. The main 
feature of the past few weeks, in fact, has been the 
recovery of confidence in the franc. The spot rate on 
London has been very firm, and on several occasions 
early in May some official sales of francs by the British 
control were reported. It is also noticeable that the 
movement of gold out of France has been reversed, for 
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gold has lately been purchased in the London bullion 
market for shipment to Paris and resale to the Bank of 
France. These bullion operations have been hardly 
profitable, and their main significance lies in the fact that 
France is now beginning to recover gold. German 
registered marks have been very weak, and at the end 
of April it appeared that fresh supplies were coming on 
the market. There has since been some recovery in the 
rate, which suggests that these supplies have been 
absorbed. The Austrian Government have now 
authorised the National Bank to write up by 28 per cent. 
the schilling value of its holdings of gold and devisen. 
This brings the official exchange value of the schilling 
into conformity with the unofficial rate at which business 
has been carried on for many months. Thus a further 
step towards world monetary reconstruction has been 
taken. 


THE most encouraging feature in the April returns of the 
ten clearing banks is the further increase in advances. 


April The actual figures were £758-7 millions 
Clearing for April last, against £753-0 millions for 
Bank March and {766-2 millions for the preceding 


Averages April. The lowest point was touched in 
January, with a figure of £735-6 millions, and the increase 
between then and March may have partly reflected 
borrowings for the purpose of tax payments. No such 
explanation can be attached to the April figures, and it is 
now clear that new borrowing stimulated by the trade 
revival has at last outstripped the repayment of old 
loans. This shows that the revival has already made 
considerable progress. Since March 31, the Treasury 
bill issue has been expanding, for the normal seasonal 
increase has been reinforced by the issue of bills to help 
finance the April Treasury bond repayments. As a 
result, both the banks’ own discounts and their call and 
short loans to the money market have risen, the former 
from {202-1 to £211°6 millions, and the latter from 
£120-4 to £132°3 millions. Cash has risen slightly from 
£218-g to {221-9 millions, but investments have been 
reduced from {547-1 to £533°7 millions. Deposits have 
risen from £1,830°6 to £1,852°5 millions, but are still 
£72-7 millions lower than in April last year. 
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APRIL witnessed an apparent setback in the size of our 
overseas trade, but this is largely because the period 
covered by the April returns included the 
— Easter holidays. Imports were valued at 
oe gg £56:3 millions, against {62-0 millions in 
March and £51-1 millions in April last 
year. Imports of raw materials showed an increase of 
£4-1 millions over those of April last year. Imports of 
manufactured goods were {2-1 millions greater, but the 
largest increase was in imports of non-ferrous metals and 
manufactures thereof, which are virtually raw materials. 
British exports were {30-1 millions in April, against 
£33:1 millions in March and {29-4 millions in April 
1933. The increase since a year ago, though small, is 
very general, the most serious decrease being one of 
£102,000 in exports of cotton yarn and cloth. Re-exports 
for April were £5-°0 millions, against {5-6 millions in 
March and £3-5 millions in April last year. This increase 
since last vear is largely due to greater re-exports of 
raw wool, hides and skins, and chemicals. In raw wool 
re-exports the intervening rise in prices has been the 
main factor, and quantities are, if anything, lower. In 
general the returns confirm the impressions of previous 
months that our internal trade revival is being reflected 
in heavier raw material imports, but that our export 
trade in manufactured products is only progressing very 
slowly. 


THE budget of 1934-35 marks the culminating point of 
the efforts to restore the country’s finances after the 
crisis of 1931, for at best the Chancellor 
was in a position to relieve the emergency 
burdens necessitated in that year. The 
financial year 1933-34 closed with a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure of £38-9 millions, of which £7-7 millions 
had been allotted to “the sinking fund, and the remaining 
£31°2 millions to general debt redemption. When he 
opened his budget the Chancellor was able to foresee a 
surplus of {29-1 millions, and he decided to allocate this 
partly in reducing taxation and partly in restoring the 


The 
Budget 
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cuts made in I93I in unemployment benefit and the 
salaries and wages of State servants. The standard 
rate of income tax was reduced from 5s. to 4s. 6d. in 
the pound, and a reduction of 25 per cent. was made in 
the duties on private motor-cars. The 1931 cut in the 
rate of unemployment benefit was fully restored, and 
half the cuts made at the same date in Government 
rates of pay were also restored. While bankers still feel 
that obvious waste should be avoided in Government 
expenditure, they are agreed that the country is now 
entitled to reap the fruits of the stern measures of economy 
enforced during recent years, and that our financial 
policy must be directed towards stimulating the recovery 
in trade. The budget estimates are framed on very 
conservative lines and the City is disposed to agree that 
the budget holds the balance very fairly between caution 
and enterprise in our national finances. 


AFTER a period of some confusion, during which it became 
clear that President Roosevelt was giving way to the 
American silver interests, he has at last 

President delivered a message to Congress announcing 
Roosevelt definite legislation. It is definitely proposed 
and Silver that the metallic base of the American 
currency should be 25 per cent. of silver to 

75 per cent. gold, while the President is also to receive 
power to purchase domestic owned silver at a maximum 
price of 50 cents per ounce. The American Treasury 
are to issue silver certificates of face value not less than 
the cost of the silver purchased. A tax of at least 50 
per cent. is to be imposed on profits from dealings in silver. 
The President also revealed the fact that part of the 
American Stablisation Fund of $200 millions had already 
been used to buy silver in the world markets, and it is 
reported that about 65 million ounces have already been 
purchased. It is believed that this new legislation will not 
affect last December’s undertaking by the Treasury to 
purchase newly mined domestic silver at 64-5 cents an 
ounce. A further revelation by the President was to 
the effect that he had already begun conversations with 
neighbouring countries regarding the use of gold and silver 
in combination as the standard of monetary value. 
These announcements and the accompanying legislation 
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make it clear that the President has receded from his 
previous attitude of awaiting joint international action for 
the rehabilitation of silver. Still it by no means follows 
that he will exercise to any extent the wide powers now 
being conferred upon him. 


Monetary Responsibility 


N a recent address to the British Engineers’ Association» 
I Mr. Beaumont Pease, the chairman of Lloyds Bank, 

made a vigorous and timely reply to many of the 
charges which it has become fashionable to lay against 
the banks. He began by quoting from an article which 
stated that the average man regarded banking as being 
too mysterious, so that like other mysteries he was just a 
little afraid of it. Again in times of difficulty he is 
naturally prone to search for scapegoats, and there were 
plenty of uninformed authorities ready to blame bankers 
in general for our economic ills. In this diagnosis of the 
prevailing public attitude towards our banking system, 
both Mr. Pease and the writer whom he cited are entirely 
correct. There is a suspicion that bankers possess too 
much power and that they exercise a restraining influence, 
and this suspicion is beginning to bring an indefinite body 
of support to those who, for political and other ends, 
desire to revolutionise the ownership and the control 
of the banks. 

Up to a point, public opinion is justified in its attitude. 
The world has been passing through a very difficult 
period, and although the trade of this country is now on 
the mend, it is far from in a satisfactory condition. In 
these circumstances it is entirely right that the public 
should be keenly on the alert to explore every possible 
cause of our troubles, and to seek to find out if the real 
remedy lies in a radical change of some part of our 
economic policy. One word of warning, however, is 
necessary. Monetary questions are a very specialised 
and difficult branch of general economic science, and they 
are a branch which has not yet been fully explored. 
Even men who have devoted their whole lives to the 
study of economics are far from in agreement regarding 
monetary questions, partly because it is in its modern 
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form a comparatively new subject, regarding which 
fresh data is coming to light almost every day. 

The trouble is that a large number of people, some of 
whom are eminent in their own walks of life, while others 
are entirely obscure, think themselves qualified to express 
far-reaching opinions on this very difficult branch of 
economics and even to propound remedies. There has 
during recent years been a perfect spate of articles, 
books and pamphlets upon monetary questions, written 
largely by people possessing no technical qualifications at 
all. Even newspapers of repute have published long 
articles by industrialists, whereas if a leading economist 
or banker offered to write an article upon stresses and 
strains in constructional engineering or the comparative 
advantages of high-tension or low-tension alternating 
currents, his offer would be rejected at once. If only 
the public realised that money was an extremely difficult 
question, no particular harm would be done, and there 
would always be the chance that some outside writer 
would make some contribution of value. Unfortunately, 
these writers are addressing a receptive public, which is 
prone to accept their utterances at their face value. 
The result is a certain confusion of thought and mis- 
apprehension of the powers and functions of the banks, 
which ends in many people lending tacit support to 
those who wish our banking system to be brought under 
some form of national control. 

Nowhere is this confusion of thought more apparent 
than in the question of the exact delimitation of power 
and responsibility between the Government and the 
banks. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that in 
the last resort the determination of monetary policy, 
and such broad questions as the stabilisation of sterling, 
the general operation of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, and the regulation of foreign loans, rests solely 
with the Government. The joint-stock banks have 
clearly no connection with these questions at all, and 
cannot even influence beyond narrow limits the supplies 
of cash and credit put at their disposal. Even the Bank 
of England acts mainly in an advisory capacity. It may 
be that at times it has given advice which has sub- 
sequently been proved to have been wrong, and it may 
be that the absence of any change in the governorship 
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of the Bank since 1920 has imparted to its advice a 
certain continuity which may at times have influenced 
unduly the Government of the day. Still, even if there 
is any substance in either of these possibilities, that is 
the limit of criticism that can be imputed to the Bank. 
The real responsibility still lies with the Government, 
and any censure that is needed should be addressed to 
the Government and Parliament, and not to the banking 
world. 

This allocation of function, of course, must not be 
pressed too far. In normal times, the Bank of England 
carries on a lot of routine work without entering into 
daily consultation with the Government, and the results 
of that work undoubtedly affect the economic affairs 
of the nation. The decision to raise or lower Bank rate 
rests with the Bank, and the Chancellor is only informed 
in advance as a matter of courtesy. Open-market 
operations, which directly affect the supply of credit, 
form part of the normal routine work of the Bank. Even 
the day-to-day operation of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account is entrusted to the Bank, and while it is the 
duty of the Government to lay down the broad lines of 
operation, the Bank cannot be expected to consult the 
Government every time it thinks it necessary to intervene 
in the market—perhaps at a moment’s notice—and 
buy and sell a few francs. Again, when giving advice to 
the Government, the Bank may not be able to avoid 
entering upon questions of controversial politics, and if 
the Government decides to act upon that advice, it is 
easy for the Bank to be dragged into the political arena. 
It was probably because in August, 1931, the Government 
sought and the Bank gave advice regarding the conditions 
under which the Treasury could raise credits in Paris and 
New York, that the whole myth of the “ bankers’ ramp ”’ 
arose. Yet the decision to raise those credits and to meet 
the conditions under which they could be raised, was 
the responsibility of the Government alone. It was not 
bound to act on the Bank’s advice, nor was any section 
of the public justified in its attempt to throw the 
odium upon the Bank. 

So, too, with recent broad questions of monetary 
policy. Our official policy during the past two years 
has been to provide the country with cheap and plentiful 
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credit in the hope that a rise in the price-level and a 
recovery in trade would be stimulated. This was a 
decision not of the banks, but of the Government, and 
this decision has been repeatedly enunciated by Ministers 
at the Ottawa Conference, in the House of Commons, 
and elsewhere. The banks have loyally co-operated to 
the full extent of their powers. Their purchases of Govern- 
ment securities—based upon the expansion of credit,— 
undoubtedly facilitated the conversion operations of the 
past two years. If their advances did not at once expand, 
it was because the initial stages of a trade revival always 
witness the repayment of loans which had previously 
been frozen by the depression, while the revival of the 
new capital issue market leads to the further repayment 
ofloans. Fora time at least such repayments, which are 
a necessary part of the recovery, outweighed new borrow- 
ings, but to-day the banks can truthfully say that the 
total of their advances is beginning to expand. 

The question of foreign capital issues is equally one 
for the Government. There are many points to be 
considered, and we are not arguing either for or against 
the decision to maintain the embargo. What we are 
concerned to point out is that the City is simply carrying 
into effect a definite act of Government policy. If that 
act is on balance against the national interest, the blame 
must lie with the Government. 

This equally applies to the question of the future 
stabilisation of sterling. There are many matters on 
which the banks can give invaluable advice, regarding 
both the date and general conditions of stabilisation, the 
new parity for the pound, whether or not the gold standard 
is to be re-established, and what modifications are needed 
in the gold standard as we have known it hitherto. 
Other questions, notably those involving international 
economic relations, lie outside the field of the banks, 
although even here the Bank of England, through its 
contacts at Basle and elsewhere, can be of great assist- 
ance. Still when it comes to the point, the decision must 
be taken by the Government, and the praise or blame 
for the decision must be addressed to the Government 
alone. 

This is the main point which we desire to make. 
There is a disposition on the part of the public and its 
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self-appointed advisers to ascribe to the banks respon- 
sibility which really rests with the Government. This 
is very natural, for money and banking is a mysterious 
subject, and the bankers have to some extent let their 
case go by default. Granted that monetary policy is 
just as much a matter for the Government as other 
forms of financial and commercial policy and even 
general home and foreign affairs, the public has a right 
and even a duty to interest itself in monetary questions 
and to formulate its views and express them through 
Parliament. Those, however, who take upon themselves 
the task of instructing the public upon monetary ques- 
tions would be well advised to proceed far more warily 
than they have done in the past. Money and all that it 
means is not an exact science based upon clear-cut data. 
Like other unexplored sciences, it should be approached 
in a spirit of humility, and all assertions or arguments of 
a sweeping or over-simplified character should be scrupu- 
lously avoided. In particular it should be recognised 
that the commercial banking system of the country is 
not in a position to determine the total supply of credit, 
but is merely the instrument by which the supply is 
distributed. Were the commercial banks to _ be 
nationalised to-morrow, it would not make the slightest 
difference to the total supply of credit, which the Govern- 
ment is already in a position to determine. Nor would 
it add to the desire of traders to borrow or to their 
individual credit-worthiness. It can be argued that the 
Bank of England, as distinguished from the commercial 
banks, can and does determine the supply of credit, but 
the Bank would not dream of acting in direct opposition 
to the Government’s broad lines of policy. Besides, 
were it to do so, the Government has ample means of 
overcoming such opposition without altering the con- 
stitution or powers of the Bank. 

The lesson for the general public is that there is no 
evidence that a radical change in monetary policy or in 
our banking system would provide a panacea for our 
ills. The lesson for writers on monetary questions is 
that money is a very difficult question, and that the 
Government possesses far greater powers and the banks 
far less powers over national monetary policy than is 
often assumed. The lesson for the bankers is that in 
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their natural and proper desire to keep clear of contro- 
versial politics, they are in some danger of leaving the 
public in a state of harmful and unnecessary ignorance 
and in letting their case go by default. Finally, the 
Government and Parliament should appreciate that they 
are charged with the duty of administering the country’s 
monetary affairs, and that while they are right to obtain 
the best possible technical advice they must not shirk 
the responsibility for the ultimate decision. 


Bank for International Settlements 
By a Correspondent 


? = an institution formed with the express object 
of furthering international co-operation, the year 
could scarcely have had a less auspicious beginning 

than President Roosevelt’s decision to abandon the gold 
standard and seek salvation through the devaluation of 
his currency. And if the failure of the London Conference 
shortly afterwards was less unexpected, and therefore 
less of a shock to public opinion, it was certainly a severe 
setback to those who were working for a broader outlook 
in international affairs. 

Yet, as the Annual Report of the B.I.S. recalls, the 
Conference was not entirely without results and did 
succeed in agreeing upon and passing a series of very 
important resolutions on monetary matters. For example, 
it resolved “‘ that gold should be re-established as the 
international measure of exchange values, time and 
parity being for each country to determine ”’ ; it expressed 
its desire to “reaffirm the declarations of previous 
conferences with regard to the great utility of close and 
continuous co-operation between central banks. The 
Bank for International Settlements should play an 
increasingly important part not only by improved contact 
but also as an instrument for common action ’’; and 
finally, ‘‘ The discretion of each central bank in regulating 
the working of the gold standard in its own country 
should remain unimpaired.”” At the time, these resolu- 
tions attracted little public attention, as it was evident 
that they would yield no spectacular or immediate results. 
Yet to the B.I.S. they were immensely important as a 
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definite expression of approval by the assembled govern- 
ments of all that the B.I.S. stood for and was working 
for. And though for the present they may have resulted 
in nothing more than a continuation of the discussions 
and the maintenance of the contacts provided by the 
Bank’s monthly board meetings, the fact that this form 
of collaboration should have been expressly approved 
and recommended by the London Conference has added 
to the prestige of the Bank and, what is more important, 
strengthened the position of the individual governors 
in their own countries. 

President Roosevelt’s message to the Conference to 
the effect that he was only interested in American com- 
modity prices and that “‘ what is to be the value of the 
dollar in terms of foreign currencies cannot be our imme- 
diate concern,’’ was certainly a severe shock to those 
who had hoped for early currency stabilisation. Yet 
even this blow was to a large extent offset by the gesture 
of the remaining gold standard countries in forming the 
gold bloc and the immediate success which attended 
their efforts. Another very encouraging development 
was the remarkable announcement of policy made by 
the governments of the British Empire. This statement 
gave unqualified approval to the view that “ the ultimate 
aim of monetary policy should be the restoration of a 
satisfactory international gold standard, under which 
international co-operation would be secured and main- 
tained ’’; and it recognised ‘‘ the importance of stability 
of exchange rates between the countries of the Empire 
in the interests of trade.”” To the B.1.S., who throughout 
the crisis had maintained and professed their faith in the 
gold standard, this declaration by the countries of the 
British Empire was particularly welcome and was inter- 
preted, if not as the return of the prodigal, at least as a 
confession that the prodigal had seen the error of his 
ways. 

For of the beliefs inherent in the gold standard as we 
have known it in the past, the most vital and the most 
disputed is the belief that stability of exchanges is of 
primary importance. For years theorists have argued 
that since it was impossible to maintain simultaneously 
both stability of exchanges and stability of prices, the 
former should be abandoned in favour of the latter. 
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When Great Britain was forced off gold these views 
gained ground, and in England the gold standard was 
talked of as a thing of the past. It is true that throughout 
this phase the authorities were in practice keeping the 
pound as steady as possible, but their policy was by no 
means popular in the country and was not accepted as 
final by business interests. Thus the declaration of 
policy quoted above was the first definite indication that 
in England at least these theories had had their day. 

In the United States, where devaluation is a compara- 
tively new toy, the theorists still have their followers ; 
but even there President Roosevelt’s action in adopting 
a de jure stabilisation, with the remarkable change of 
front which it implies, shows that the administration 
is fully alive to the inherent dangers of a free currency. 
Admittedly the stabilisation of the dollar at this level 
does not purport to be permanent, but from the point of 
view of the other countries the essential thing is that 
currency stability which a year ago was a matter “ of 
no immediate concern”’ should now have become a 
declared objective. 

As to the other beliefs fundamental to the gold 
standard, the Report shows statistically that, in spite of 
frivolous talk to the contrary, faith in gold as a standard 
of value and as a medium of exchange between nations, 
has never weakened ; the figures quoted show that during 
the year 1933 something like £200 millions of gold were 
added to the hoards of private individuals, while the first 
reaction of the central banks, including those no longer 
on the gold standard, to the American crisis was to 
convert their remaining foreign exchange reserves into 
gold. 

Even granted belief in the value of metallic gold and 
in the importance of currency stability, there remains 
the question of whether gold is the best basis of credit 
and the best instrument for maintaining equilibrium 
between the different credit systems of the world. As to 
this, the Report seems justified in claiming that belief 
in the rules of the gold standard is once more almost 
universal, although (as was again demonstrated by the 
terms of the gold resolution passed at the annual meet- 
ing), the B.I.S. is evidently under no illusions as to the 
possibility of an immediate genera] return to gold. On 
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the contrary, the Bank’s view is that the gold standard 
system as practised before the war is a most sensitive 
instrument admirably fitted for adjusting minor differ- 
ences or dangerous trends in the balance of payments, 
but too delicate to remedy such fundamental differences 
as were inherited from the war. The crisis, by damming 
the sources of credit, has already done something to 
force an adjustment of the economic disequilibrium, but 
much remains to be done before the situation can be 
regarded as sufficiently stable to be entrusted to a pure 
gold standard. 

The Bank realises that the process of recovery must 
take time but it is prepared to wait and is confident 
that sooner or later the economic balance will be restored 
and the monetary system re-established on a gold basis. 
Meanwhile, by bringing together every month the 
governors of the central banks, the B.I.S. is helping in a 
very practical way to bring about that better co-operation 
in monetary matters for which everyone is hoping and 
striving. 

Space forbids more than a mention of the chapters 
dealing with legislative developments affecting central 
banks during the year, the changes in the international 
short-term credit position, the trend of interest rates, 
and the trustee functions of the Bank, though all are full 
of interesting material. 

As regards the Bank’s finances, it is satisfactory to 
note that in spite of the decline in resources during the 
year from Swiss frs. 941 millions to Swiss frs. 668 millions, 
the profits have only fallen from Swiss frs. 14 millions 
to Swiss frs. 13 millions, a figure which enables a substan- 
tial sum to be put to reserves after deducting the Swiss 
frs. 74 millions required for the payment of the dividend 


of 6 per cent. 


The Austrian Banking Fusion 
By a Correspondent 
UIETLY and without causing even a ripple on 
the capital markets at home and abroad the last 
survivors of Austria’s leading banks closed their 
doors on April 23, 1934, and with them the system of 
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Austrian mixed banking came to an end. On that day 
it was officially announced that the Credit Anstalt 
would take over the banking business of the Niederoester- 
reichische Escompte Gesellschaft and the Wiener Bank 
Verein and would assume the name of “‘ Oesterreichische 
Credit Anstalt und Wiener Bank Verein.’’ The foreign 
industrial participations of the two banks will be gradually 
liquidated and Austrian holdings will be transferred to a 
new institution, the Oesterreichische Industrie Kredit 
A.G. Commercial banking and industrial finance will 
from now on be strictly separated. Since the National 
Bank, which jointly with the State already controls the 
Credit Anstalt, will subscribe the whole capital of the 
industrial holding company, the break-up of the old 
system is as yet more apparent than real. 

Before the war Austrian banking was distinct from 
every other European system of banking in that it 
combined deposit banking, industrial finance, industrial 
management and commercial activities to a degree 
elsewhere unknown. Besides ordinary banking the 
Austrian banks carried on business as company promoters 
and finance houses. They managed industrial concerns 
and traded on their own account in commodities produced 
by their industrial associates. In contrast to London, 
Paris and Berlin they were the principal source of money 
and capital in Austria. The system grew up when rapid 
industrialisation was necessary, particularly after the big 
collapse of 1873 when industry and trade seemed to have 
come to a standstill. The system did much for Austria, 
but its main disadvantage always lay in the fact that a 
great part of the country’s wealth was represented by 
banking assets whose value depended solely upon the 
successful continuation of the banks’ other activities. 
Although the leading Austrian banks were formed for 
different purposes and modelled on entirely different 
foreign institutions, in the course of time they all assumed 
the same characteristics. 

The Niederoesterreichische Escompte Gesellschaft, 
founded in the early fifties, represented an attempt to give 
the Austrian trader the benefits derived by English firms 
from the London bill brokers. It did not launch 
forth into industrial finance until the beginning of this 
century, but at the outbreak of war it was one of the 
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leading Austrian banks. Its business was centralised and 
confined to a comparatively small number of important 
industrial firms. It never had any branches, but its 
associated banks covered the whole territory of the old 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and the Balkans. It was 
closely connected with the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft, 
whose business was conducted on very similar lines. 

The ideas of the Credit Mobilier were responsible for 
the formation of the Credit Anstalt, which was founded 
by the Vienna house of Rothschild to combat the attempts 
of the brothers Perrier to extend their power to Vienna. 
Within a comparatively short time its branches were to 
be found in almost every town in the whole Empire and 
its affiliates and subsidiaries carried on business in Italy, 
Poland and the Balkans. Despite its name, it originally 
confined itself mainly to deposit banking and State 
finance and did not begin its industrial career until the 
late sixties. After the crisis of 1873 it was the first 
institution to add to its banking activities departments 
for dealing first in sugar and later in paper, coal and other 
commodities. The Credit Anstalt was the only bank on 
the lines of the Credit Mobilier which had the distinction 
of never having failed to pay dividends out of banking 
profits from the first year until the war. 

The Wiener Bank Verein developed out of the banking 
department of the Boden Credit Anstalt which, founded 
on the model of the Credit Foncier, was originally 
debarred by its statutes from carrying on ordinary 
banking business. As it was the bank of the merchant 
and the trader it was the first to tap the resources of the 
rising middle classes. In co-operation with London 
financial interests it took a leading part in financing the 
Balkan railways. It was particularly powerful in the 
Near East and had a big share in the building up of 
banking in Poland and Italy. 

The financial resources of these banks could never be 
compared with those of banks in England, France or 
Germany, but before the war their experience, astuteness, 
circumspection and diplomatic ability made them an 
indispensable partner in all financial transactions in the 
Balkans and the Near East. So great was their reputation 
that when after the war West European and American 
capital decided to take a part in the reconstruction of these 
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countries, Viennese banks were chosen as the inter- 
mediaries. By 1924 all the leading international houses 
interested in this movement were represented on the 
boards of the Credit Anstalt, the Boden Credit Anstalt, 
the Niederoesterreichische Escompte Gesellschaft and the 
Wiener Bank Verein. For a time it seemed as if the old 
Empire would live on in its banks. 

In the ten years which have since elapsed the whole 
structure of Austrian banking has collapsed. At all times 
the Austrian banking system, which extensively dis- 
counted future profits, required peace and stability. The 
war, the break-up of the Empire and inflation in and 
around Austria completely destroyed the foundations 
upon which it had been built. From the outset the 
Succession States carried on a relentless fight against 
Austrian influence within their territory. One of the 
first acts of the new governments compelled the Viennese 
banks to transfer their branches and affiliates to local 
banks at prices which almost amounted to expropriation. 
The boards of the industrial concerns hitherto controlled 
from Vienna had to be reconstructed. Their banking 
business and the majority holdings in their shares, both 
important sources of revenue and strength to the Viennese 
banks, passed to the local institutions. 

For a time the inflation concealed the true state of 
affairs. The first shock came in 1924 as a result of the 
stock exchange crisis following the stabilisation of the 
crown and Vienna’s unfortunate franc speculations. 
Hundreds of small banks which had grown up during 
the inflation disappeared. First the Depositenbank 
closed its doors, then the Union Bank had to seek support 
and was ultimately amalgamated with the Boden Credit 
Anstalt. During the following years the basic conditions 
continued to deteriorate. Social laws and _ political 
conditions rendered the task of reducing expenses 
dangerous and difficult. The banks were thus compelled 
to maintain very high charges for their services. By 
1926 the expense ratio of the Austrian banks was one 
of the highest in the world and their liquidity one of the 
lowest. There was a revival in banking activity when the 
stream of American capital reached Vienna. Its recall, 
however, at once revealed the weakness of the Austrian 
banking system and the withdrawals developed into a 
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run and the whole structure collapsed. The Credit Anstalt 
was the first to succumb in 1931. Its downfall, which 
shook the whole banking structure of the world, caused a 
flight from the schilling and a run on the banks. In the 
period of extreme trade depression which followed, the 
Niederoesterreichische Escompte Gesellschaft and the 
Wiener Bank Verein in vain tried to regain confidence by 
reconstructing their balance sheets and strengthening 
their capital. Investigation revealed that the whole of 
their capital and reserves would have to be absorbed in 
order to adjust their assets to present-day values and 
that the leading creditors would not only have to consent 
to a postponement of their claims but would also have to 
provide cash to enable the banks to liquidate their business 
in an orderly manner. Since new capital could be 
obtained neither at home nor abroad, the only possible 
course was to transfer the banking business to the Credit 
Anstalt. 

In 1913 the stock exchange value of the Austrian bank 
shares amounted to {60 millions gold. Between 1923 and 
1932 another £33 millions gold was raised. At the 
beginning of 1934 the market valuation amounted to no 
more than a few hundred thousand pounds, entirely 
represented by the shares of the Merkurbank and the 
Laenderbank. It is impossible to ascertain even the 
direct cost of the reconstruction between 1923 and 1934. 
The Credit Anstalt alone involved the State in a debt of 
nearly £30 millions gold. Since the collapse of the 
Credit Anstalt the State has pledged its credit for more 
than {60 millions gold. The indirect costs resulting from 
the reduction in the number of employees, increased 
unemployment amongst the industrial concerns and the 
total damage done to the Austrian economic system by 
the foreign exchange regulations and the devaluation of 
the schilling brought about by the collapse of the Credit 
Anstalt, cannot even be estimated. But whatever the 
figure, it has drained the credit of the State to the very 
utmost. For all practical purposes it has wiped out 
private banking capital and for the time being has 
completely crippled the whole capital resources of the 
country. 

In these circumstances new capital for the reconstruc- 
tion of the banks could be obtained neither at home nor 
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abroad, nor was it possible for the State to tender any 
further help. The only course, therefore, was to transfer 
the task of reconstruction to the National Bank, which 
has thus become the principal shareholder and creditor 
of the most important Austrian industrial and banking 
undertakings. The bank has announced that it will 
continue the policy already pursued by the Credit Anstalt 
and will gradually liquidate the foreign assets of the 
Wiener Bank Verein and the Niederoesterreichische 
Escompte Gesellschaft, and that it will insist upon a 
strict separation between banking business and industrial 
finance, the combination of which in the past has done 
so much to aggravate the crisis. But the shifting of 
control of Austrian banking and industry to the National 
Bank does not provide a permanent solution. In the 
first place it burdens the National Bank with the task of 
planning for the whole of Austrian industry, and secondly, 
the process has not added one penny to the capital basis 
of the Austrian banking system, since the central bank 
subscribes the necessary capital not out of cash but out 
of book profits and book transfers. Given political peace 
and better economic conditions, and above all a greater 
security for the capitalist, it may be hoped that eventually 
new savings will accumulate and will be able to relieve 
the National Bank of its holdings. Until that time comes 
the whole burden of the reconstruction of Austria will rest 
on the National Bank. 


International Banking Review 


PROGRESS TOWARDS READJUSTMENT 


URING the past twelve months the banking system 
D all over the world, generally speaking, has made 

good progress towards readjustment to the changed 
conditions. Here and there there have been fresh liquida- 
tions of weak positions. In Switzerland, the Banque 
d’Escompte failed after repeated efforts at reconstruction, 
owing to the refusal of the Socialist authorities of the 
Kanton of Geneva to collaborate in a last attempt to 
save the bank. In Belgium, on the other hand, it was 
the Socialist bank, the Banque du Travail, which had to 
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suspend payments. In Germany it has become necessary 
to reconstruct the Dresdner Bank for the second time, 
while in France the Banque de l'Union Parisienne required 
a second reorganisation. In Italy, the reserves of the 
leading banks have had to be drastically reduced to 
cover past losses. All this shows that the process of 
readjustment is still far from having been completed. 
Notwithstanding this, we have reason to be satisfied with 
the banking year 1933-34. For the first time since the 
beginning of the world depression there were no wholesale 
failures of banks in any country. The banks that failed 
during the past twelve months got into difficulties mostly 
through local and individual causes. The reconstructions 
that have been arranged during that period were mostly 
the mere acknowledgments of earlier losses. No country 
experienced such waves of bank failures as those witnessed 
in the United States early in 1933, or on the Continent 
between 1930 and 1932. 

The banks have benefited by the moderate economic 
recovery that took place in 1933. In most parts of the 
world there was a moderate expansion of credit, and many 
frozen claims became liquid, thanks to the improvement 
of business conditions. The revival of activity on the 
Stock Exchange has also been helpful. The rise in 
security prices has resulted in an appreciation of the 
assets of banks. New potential sources of profit have 
been obtained by many of them through the “ gold 
rush’’ and the dealings in various blocked currencies 
allowing for wide margins. The foreign exchange depart- 
ments have done fairly well during the fluctuations of the 
dollar. 

On the other hand, earning possibilities were adversely 
affected by low interest rates that continued to prevail. 
In spite of the signs of recovery, business was only slightly 
above its lowest ebb, and the banks have had to keep 
idle a large proportion of their resources, while a large 
part of them had to be employed at an unsatisfactory 
yield. Generally speaking, most banks had already 
reached the limit up to which they can reduce overhead 
charges, and there was in consequence little further 
progress in that direction. Even so the number of 
banks which further reduced their dividends was not 
quite as large as during the previous period, nor was there 
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any widespread tendency towards the resumption or 
increase of dividends. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Banking in Great Britain continued to display the 
strength and stability which earned the world’s admira- 
tion during the crisis. The joint-stock banks benefited 
by the revival of home trade, and their inner reserves 
further increased through the appreciation of Govern- 
ment stocks. The revival of issuing activity brought a 
welcome addition to their earnings. From September 
1933 they made successful efforts to keep bill rates at a 
reasonable level, thereby improving their earnings on 
liquid investments. As custodians of some of the hoarded 
gold, they benefited by the “ gold rush,” though their 
profits from that source were reduced by their reluctance 
to take a more active share in the gold transactions. This 
attitude diverted the bulk of gold business to the private 
banking firms and foreign branches, many of which 
obtained handsome profit from this line of activity. 
Most acceptance houses succeeded in realising some of 
their foreign credits and have improved their position. 
In some cases standstill commitments have been reduced 
to a proportion where they cease to present a vital 
problem. 

The banks of the British Dominions have proved in 
every way worthy companions to those of the mother 
country. Australian, Canadian, South African, and New 
Zealand banks have weathered the storm remarkably 
well, and during the past twelve months they have 
benefited by the general improvement of economic 
conditions. The presence of huge and growing South 
African, Australian, and New Zealand balances in London 
bears witness to the strength of Dominion banking. 
The Canadian banks withstood the shocks of the upheaval 
in the United States without difficulty. Their indepen- 
dence from the situation in the neighbouring country will 
be enhanced by the establishment of a central bank. 
British banks operating in India, the Far East, and the 
Crown Colonies have also reason to be satisfied with 
their record. 


THE UNITED STATES 
The past twelve months in American banking were 
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characterised by a progress in the disentanglement from 
the chaos into which the system was plunged early in 
1933. A large number of banks which were closed down 
have reopened, while those which are past saving are 
being wound up. The rises in commodity and security 
prices have restored the solvency of many debtors, 
though the movement has not gone sufficiently far to 
make a fundamental difference in the general situation. 

In spite of the improved conditions, American banks 
are far from happy. There is too much Government 
interference to their liking, and the whole attitude of the 
present régime is strongly hostile towards bankers. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation assumes control 
of the banks it has assisted, and as a holder of preference 
shares of most banks, it may extend its control over 
them the moment adequate dividends are not forth- 
coming. The deposit insurance scheme and other legis- 
lative measures are creating anomalous situations. Even 
the Federal Reserve banks are now very much under 
the control of the Administration. Thus, the American 
banking system is paying a heavy price for the assistance 
it has received from the Government. 


FRANCE 


During the greater part of the period under review, 
French banking was somewhat under a cloud owing to 
the unsatisfactory state of Government finances, and 
the risk of a depreciation of the franc. For this reason, 
the banks have failed to benefit by the elimination of 
most weak elements during earlier periods. The increase 
of hoarding deprived them of deposits, while they had to 
take over Treasury bills to finance the deficit. They 
benefited by the revival of confidence during the summer 
of 1933 and again in the spring of 1934, the latter revival 
promising to be of a more lasting character. To complete 
the liquidation of the past, there were several important 
changes in provincial banking, and negotiations are in 
progress for the reorganisation of the Banque de |’ Union 
Parisienne, whose problems were not altogether solved 
by the absorption of the Crédit Mobilier. If the scheme is 
carried through, new capital will be introduced to 
strengthen the bank. 
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ITALY 

The work of banking reform, which began some years 
ago, and which aims at divorcing banks from industries, 
has now practically been completed. The three leading 
banks have passed on all their industrial participations 
to the Institut Mobiliare Italiano, a semi-official institu- 
tion established for that purpose. The system has thus 
been transformed from industrial banking to commercial 
banking. At the same time the leading banks have cut 
their losses and reduced their reserves. The general 
situation was satisfactory, thanks to the economic and 
political stability of the country. 


GERMANY 


It was not until the end of 1933 that German banks 
began to feel the effect of business revival. Until then, 
the new business created through unemployment schemes 
benefited only the official financial institutions. All the 
time, however, the banks, and especially the savings 
banks, have continued to liquidate the burdensome 
legacy of the crisis of 1931. The attitude of the new 
régime towards the banks proved to be less hostile in 
practice than had been expected. Though many personal 
changes had to be carried out in accordance with the 
“ Aryan” principle, the revolutionary proposals for the 
nationalisation of banks and the abolition or compulsory 
reduction of interest rates have not so far been made 
operative, and there seems to be no likelihood of their 
adoption. 

WESTERN EUROPE 


In Switzerland the adverse economic conditions, the 
fear of a Socialist Government, and uncertainty about 
the future of the franc have failed to affect materially 
the banking situation. The difficulties of the Banque 
d’Escompte de Genéve were purely local and were too 
generally anticipated to cause much concern. In Holland 
the outstanding phenomenon was the weakening of 
banking links with Germany. The Dutch banks have 
made considerable efforts to reduce their commitments, 
and several German banks have relinquished or reduced 
their participation in Dutch affiliates. The most note- 
worthy case was that of the International Bank te 
Amsterdam, the control of which was relinquished by 
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the Dresdner Bank. In Belgium the outstanding event 
was the suspension of the Banque du Travail, the bank 
of trade unions, co-operative societies, and of the Socialist 
party. In Sweden the recovery of the banks from the 
shock administered by the Kreuger crash has made 
further progress. The Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, 
which had to be supported after the crash, was able to 
repay the authorities by far the greater part of the 
emergency credits received. 


THE DANUBIAN STATES 

In Austria the situation has improved, and the foreign 
creditors of the Creditanstalt received a first interest 
payment on their debentures. The amalgamation be- 
tween the three leading banks, and the transfer of their 
industrial participations to a holding company, have 
contributed towards clarifying the situation. The 
National Bank was in a position to relax exchange 
control. In Hungary the banking situation showed a 
slow improvement. In Czechoslovakia the scheme of a 
new rediscount institution for supplying industrial credit 
has been adopted. In Roumania the banks have with- 
stood the shock of the legislation on private debts. The 
liquidation of the Banca Marmorosch Blank & Cie. has 
made progress. 

LATIN AMERICA 

Most countries in Latin America have adopted 
stringent measures of exchange restrictions, and the 
activities of the banks have been largely handicapped in 
consequence. In the Argentine the restrictions have been 
relaxed, however, and that country, as well as Brazil, 
has succeeded in freeing a large part of its foreign 
blocked balances. Conditions for banking activity have 
become easier. Even in Chile, which was considered 
not so long ago a doomed country, the situation has 


improved. 


THE EAST 


In Turkey one of the newly established national 
banks got into difficulties; otherwise banking conditions 
were not unsatisfactory. In Afghanistan the new central 
bank has begun its activities, and has appointed represen- 
tatives in the leading European centres. In China 
banking conditions remained tolerably good. In Japan 
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the banks have benefited by the revival of trade caused 
by the rise in prices. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The prospects of banks are linked up with the general 
economic outlook, which is still too obscure to make it 
safe to prophesy. It is nevertheless reasonable to hope 
that the improvement—which may be said to have been 
world-wide—will continue. Even if the prospects of a 
revival of international banking activity are obscure, 
there is hope in most countries for a further improvement 
of home trade, which entails better banking results. 
Most weak positions have been liquidated, and most 
banks have adjusted their balance sheets to realities. 
They are thus in a position to look hopefully into the 
future. 


Matters of Law 
(By our Legal Correspondent) 

URRENCY accounts held as part of a general 
C’ balance abroad.—It has been for many years the 

practice for banks in London to open currency 
accounts for customers, the balance to be held as part 
of the bank’s balance of currency with an agent abroad. 
For example, a customer hands to an English bank a 
number of bills payable in Paris in francs for collection, 
and after they have been collected does not wish to draw 
the proceeds by sterling draft or have them converted 
into sterling and credited to his ordinary account. He 
therefore instructs his bank to hold them as part of its 
general balance with a foreign correspondent bank. 
Sometimes the customer buys currency as a speculation 
thinking that sterling will depreciate, and meantime 
holds the currency in a currency account on which he 
receives a low rate of interest, and when the rate improves 
he converts into sterling and takes his profit or otherwise 
utilises the exchange he has bought. Until the Income 
Tax authorities put a stop to it, many persons receiving 
interest from the collection of coupons payable abroad 
opened currency accounts in this way for the special 
purpose of evading income tax. They would open a 
currency account and have it credited with the proceeds 
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not only of coupons collected, but also of cheques and 
other articles not subject to income tax. They did not 
include the receipt of such interest on their foreign 
securities in their income tax returns on the ground that 
they had not yet received it in sterling in this country, 
and if inconvenient questions were asked about the 
details of their currency accounts, they would reply that 
they had withdrawn the proceeds of cheques, but not of 
coupons and dividend warrants liable to tax. The 
Income Tax authorities now require banks, before 
crediting currency accounts, to deduct 25 per cent. of 
the proceeds of coupons and dividend warrants, which is 
equivalent to 5s. in the £, and having converted such 
amount into sterling at the rate of the day, credit it to 
the account of the Income Tax authorities as tax deducted 
at the source, leaving the customer to claim any rebate. 
Needless to say, this procedure checked the popularity 
of currency accounts which multiplied exceedingly about 
ten years ago, when large profits and losses could be 
made by buying depreciated currencies and holding 
them on currency account in the hope that they might 
improve. 

Upon opening a currency account to be kept as part 
of the bank’s general balance with a foreign agent bank, 
the English bank has to earmark it in some way so that 
when it makes up its position sheet for the purpose of 
conducting its foreign exchange operations, it knows 
immediately what portion of the balance belongs to 
customers which they may withdraw at any time, and 
how much is the bank’s own money abroad upon which 
it can sell exchange. This is usually done by keeping a 
ledger of Customers’ Currency Accounts for each bank 
where money is so held. Every time a customer’s currency 
account is credited with currency held for him and the 
clearings debited with his cheque or whatever he has 
paid for it, the general balance kept with the particular 
bank is credited with the currency sold him, and the 
balance of currency debited with the same amount, so 
that when the foreign bank sends a copy of the account 
as it appears in its books, the English bank, in making 
out a reconciliation statement, has to add to the balance, 
as shown in its currency ledger, currency held for account 
of customers, about which the foreign bank naturally 
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knows nothing. If the foreign bank where the money 
was held were to go into liquidation, the English bank 
would be liable to its customer for its agent’s default, 
but in actual practice the English bank always protects 
itself by getting its customer to sign a form when he 
gives his instructions acknowledging, as a condition of 
opening such currency account, that the English bank is 
to be free from all liability for refusal to pay or default 
of its agent. The English bank would be similarly 
exempted from liability if the government of the country 
where the money was held were to pass a law, as has 
happened in more than one country recently, prohibiting 
the withdrawal of money from the agent bank along 
with other banks in that country. 

Conversely, an English bank which holds a sterling 
balance for a foreign bank has usually no direct know- 
ledge how much of such sterling balance belongs to the 
particular bank, and how much to that bank’s customers. 
Did it have such knowledge, it would be affected with 
notice of a trust, and could not set off against such 
sterling balance claims against the foreign bank arising 
out of, say, the management of its own currency account 
with that particular bank. If the English bank had no 
knowledge of what proportion of the balance belonged 
to the foreign bank’s customers, the only person who 
could claim the sterling balance would be the foreign 
bank. The recent case of Aschkenasy v. Midland Bank, 
Ltd., 1934 50 T.L.R.209, confirms the latter statement 
of law, but at first sight seems to disprove the right of 
the foreign bank’s customer to claim his currency balance 
where the English bank knows that the money is not 
the foreign bank’s money, but belongs to the customer. 
The facts in that case were, however, peculiar and the 
outcome of war-time conditions. The plaintiff was a 
banker who carried on a banking business in 1918 at 
Odessa. Having a large balance at a Swiss bank at 
Basle, he instructed the Swiss bank by letter, in June, 
1918, to transfer to the Midland Bank a sum in Swiss 
francs equivalent to £18,044 to be held by the defendants 
for account of the plaintiff as part of the general balance 
kept with them by the Moscow Industrial Bank, Petro- 
grad. The Basle bank communicated with the Midland 
Bank, Ltd., who credited the amount in sterling to the 
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balance of the Moscow Industrial Bank, Petrograd, for 
account of the plaintiff. The transaction was, however, 
never completed, as communications sent by the defen- 
dants to the Moscow Industrial Bank of receipt of the 
credit were returned, and there was no evidence that the 
Moscow Industrial Bank ever gave its assent to the 
credit. The plaintiff had subsequently to flee from 
Odessa and leave all his books of account behind, but 
finding out later that the money was still held by the 
Midland Bank, Ltd., he claimed it as money held to his 
use. He admitted in cross-examination that he had no 
complete recollection of the circumstances that gave 
rise to the transaction, but thought that the transfer 
was made on behalf of one of his customers, but he 
undertook that if he recovered the money, he would 
hold it for his client whoever that client might be. The 
bank set up a defence that there was no privity of con- 
tract between themselves and the plaintiff, and as a 
consequence the plaintiff could make no claim to the 
money. The only person who could claim the money 
in the circumstances was the Swiss bank at Basle. Fur- 
thermore the action was barred by the Statute of Limita- 
tions, there being no trust as the money had been received 
by the defendants in an ordinary agency transaction, 
and, it was contended, the Statute of Limitations ran 
from the date of receipt: Henry v. Hammond, 1913, 
2 K.B.515 at p. 519. 

Mr. Justice Roche, giving judgment for the defendant 
bank, said that he would assume that the defendants 
had succeeded in notifying the Petrograd bank of 
the credit opened on their behalf in the defendants’ 
books. The question was whether there was privity of 
contract between the plaintiff and the defendants. It 
was true that the defendants’ books showed that the 
Petrograd bank was credited with the money for account 
of the plaintiff, but the explanation was that the war 
was on at the time and the regulations under the Defence 
of the Realm Act, 1914, required banks to show who was 
the real beneficiary of the transaction. The words “ on 
account of ’’ were apt to create a contract where such 
was the intention of the parties, but he held that no such 
intention was present here. From the beginning to the 
end of the transaction the only party who was the 
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defendants’ customer was the Swiss bank. There was 
no contract between the plaintiff and the defendants, 
and that was sufficient to dispose of the case, but if there 
should be an appeal it would be open to the defendants 
to rely upon the further defence of the Statute of Limita- 
tions, with which it was unnecessary for him now to deal. 

The legal position of the nationalised banks of Russia.— 
More recently was heard what is hoped will be the last 
of the very conflicting cases relating to the status of 
Russian banks in London, which as a consequence of the 
Soviet programme of nationalisation, have ceased to be 
legal entities. The management and customers of the 
branches of these banks in London did not at first recognise 
the validity of the Soviet legislation, or at any rate, the 
managers of these branches in London continued to 
conduct their affairs as though no change had taken 
place in the status of the parent institutions in Russia. 
In 1921 an action was brought by the London branch of 
the Russian and English Bank, one of these Russian 
companies, against Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., claiming 
sums of £100,000 and £80,000, respectively, alleged to 
be in the hands of the defendants belonging to its parent 
institution in Russia, which meanwhile had been dissolved 
by operation of Russian law. The litigation continued 
for years, until in Russian and English Bank v. Baring 
Bros. & Co., Ltd., 1932, I Ch.435, an order was made to 
stay the action as the plaintiff bank was considered 
to be dissolved. As a result of the judgment in that case 
a petition was presented for the compulsory winding 
up of the London branch, and an order was made for 
such winding up. Recently (Russian and English Bank 
v. Baring Bros. & Co., Lid. 1934, 150 L.T.353) an applica- 
tion was made by the London branch of the Russian and 
English Bank for an order that the stay of further pro- 
ceedings should be removed as the winding up had been 
effected. It was held that the reason why the order 
made in the previous proceedings (Russzan and English 
Bank v. Baring Bros. & Co., Lid. 1932, I Ch.435) for 
staying the action was that from the very moment of 
the judgment holding the parent bank to be dissolved, 
the action was dead, and Sec. 388 of the Companies Act, 
1929 (which was passed subsequently to the dissolution 
of the parent bank in Russia), contained nothing which 
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could be construed as reviving it. Therefore there was 
no action in which the present application could be made, 
and no order could therefore be made on the motion. 
Undue influence.—Actions and counterclaims to have 
guarantees and other agreements set aside on the ground 
that the party claiming to enforce them has been the 
subject of undue influence, are usually cases where a wife or 
daughter possessed of money has been induced to give 
financial support to a husband or father for purposes of his 
business. The recent case of Lancashire Loans Co. v. Black, 
1934, 150 L.T.304 is of interest to bankers from the point of 
view that it affirms what was in fact never before doubted, 
that a mother may be guilty of exerting undue influence 
over a daughter for her own benefit as well as a father. 
The facts were that a Mrs. A. L. Black was in receipt of 
a voluntary allowance of £1,000 per annum from her 
mother, a Mrs. Branson (referred to as the grandmother), 
but had no other property or income. The defendant, 
Mrs. A. L. Black (referred to as the granddaughter), in 
1927, married at the age of eighteen and left the parental 
home. In 1932 she separated from her husband and 
came back to live with the mother. On the death of the 
grandmother, the mother would have an income of £2,500 
without power of anticipation, but she had a power of 
appointment of the residue of capital to the defendant, 
the granddaughter. The mother was a woman of 
expensive tastes who made no effort to live within the 
allowance granted her by the grandmother, and to 
satisfy her extravagance borrowed money from various 
money-lending institutions at moneylenders’ rates of 
interest. There were a series of complicated money- 
lending transactions, until in the end the mother found 
herself indebted for very large sums to the plaintiff 
company, which had lent her money itself and taken 
over the loans from other money-lending companies. 
To obtain these advances the mother had induced her 
daughter to mortgage her vested interests in the 
grandmother’s marriage settlement, and the question 
arose, upon the mother being unable to pay, whether 
such securities given for the benefit of the mother should 
be enforced, notwithstanding that the daughter had 
received only a very small proportion of the money 
advanced, or ought they to be set aside as obtained by 
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the mother’s undue influence over her daughter? It 
was held that in equity the relationship of mother and 
daughter raises in the case of a pecuniary gift from the 
daughter a presumption of undue influence, as in the 
case of a gift by a daughter to a father, and this is so 
even when the daughter has recently come of age. The 
dominion of the mother giving rise to this presumption 
is not necessarily terminated once for all by the daughter 
marrying, and then leaving the parental home. Emanci- 
pation from the relationship which gives rise to the 
exceptional influence possessed by a mother over a 
young daughter is a question of fact to be determined 
by the evidence in each case, and to rebut the presump- 
tion of undue influence in such circumstances, the mother 
must prove that the daughter knew and understood 
what she was doing, and that the disposition of her 
property in favour of the mother was, in fact, not pro- 
duced by undue influence. 


Appointments and Ketirements 


Bank of Scotland 


In succession to Mr. George J. Scott, whose retirement 
was announced in last month’s issue of THE BANKER, 
Mr. Alexander William Morton Beveridge has been 
appointed Treasurer of the Bank of Scotland. Mr. 
Beveridge received his early training in the Dunfermline 
branch of the Bank. After further experience at Leith 
he was appointed to the Head Office, where, in course 
of time, he became a Branch Inspector. He received his 
first official appointment in 1913, when he was made 
Agent at the Miller Street, Glasgow, branch, and the 
excellent service which he rendered in this important 
position led to his appointment in 1926 to the Joint 
Managership at the principal Glasgow office. Two years 
later, on the retirement, after long and valued service, 
of his colleague, Mr. J. T. Macdonald, Mr. Beveridge was 
made sole Manager, and in September last he was 
appointed Assistant Treasurer, a position which warranted 
the forecast that the intention of the Board was that he 
should succeed Mr. Scott as Chief of the Administration, 
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That forecast materialised on May 1 last, when Mr. 
Beveridge took up his duties as Treasurer of the Bank. 
During his Glasgow period Mr. Beveridge gave readily 
of his time and energy to both business and social service. 
He is a Justice of the Peace for the County of the City of 
Glasgow, and a Member of its Merchants’ House. 


British Overseas Bank 

Mr. A. C. D. Gairdner, Deputy Chairman and Managing 
Director of the British Overseas Bank, whose photograph 
appears as this month’s frontispiece, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Bank, and is relinquishing his office of 
Managing Director. Mr. Gairdner is a Director of the 
Union Bank of Scotland, Chairman of the British and 
Foreign Utilities Development Corporation, and Vice- 
President of the Anglo-Polish Bank. Mr. N. L. Campbell, 
who is a member of the Board, succeeds him as Deputy 
Chairman. Mr. Campbell is Managing Director of Messrs. 
Helbert Wagg & Co., Ltd. 


Dominion Bank 

The Dominion Bank announces that Mr. Percival 
Huffman has been appointed to resume the management 
of the London office. He held this position previously 
from 1926 to 1931, and during the past three years has 
been Manager of the Toronto branch. Mr. Thomas 
Wilding, Acting Manager of the London office during 
Mr. Hufiman’s absence, has been appointed a Supervisor 
at the bank’s Head Office, and will shortly be leaving for 
Toronto. 


Lloyds Bank 

Lloyds Bank announce that Mr. A. G. Barker, 
an Assistant General Manager and Chief Inspector, 
retired from the active service of the Bank on April 30, 
after forty-six years of service. Mr. F. F. Prosser, 
hitherto Deputy Chief Inspector, has been appointed 
Chief Inspector, and Mr. T. C. George has been appointed 
an Assistant Chief Inspector. 

Mr. W. R. Bown has been appointed District Manager 
at Liverpool. He was born in 1884 and educated at 
Cowbridge Grammar School. His first banking appoint- 
ment was in 1901 with Lloyds Bank at Cardiff Docks, 
where he rose to the position of Sub-Manager in 1922, and 
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became Assistant Manager in 1928. In 1929 he was 
appointed Manager at Exchange Branch, Liverpool, and 
this year came to the Head Office on special work under 
the Joint General Managers. Mr. Bown served in the 
Great War as a captain in the Welch Regiment. 


American Banking 
By a Correspondent 


URING April excess reserves of member banks of 
D the Federal Reserve System reached a new high 

record of $1,700,000,000, representing a gain of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 since the beginning of the year. 
This enormous surplus of bank funds represented the 
accumulated results of the open market operations of 
the Federal Reserve last year and the operations of the 
United States Treasury since the beginning of this year 
and particularly since February 1, when the dollar was 
revalued. 

In this last period bank reserves have been influenced 
by gold imports of about $700,000,000 and by the action 
of the Treasury in financing itself largely through the 
deposit of gold certificates with the Federal Reserve 
Bank, while allowing its deposits with commercial banks 
to accumulate. 

Parallel with this expansion of bank reserves there 
has been a noteworthy increase in bank deposits. Report- 
ing member banks of the Reserve System which hold 
approximately 50 per cent. of the banking assets of the 
country experienced a gain of about $570,000,000 in 
their net demand deposits in the five weeks ended on 
April 25, which carried the total of such deposits to 
nearly $2,870,000,000 higher than they were at the time 
of the bank holiday last year. This is the largest expan- 
sion of bank deposits in a similar period in recent years. 
Apart from the first gains made after the bank holiday 
when hoarded money rushed back into the banks, the 
expansion has been due entirely to the flotation of 
Government securities. 
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Notwithstanding the enormous facilities for credit 
expansion which have been placed at the disposal of the 
banks and the extreme pressure that has been put upon 
them by the piling up of excess reserves, the expansion 
of bank credit since the beginning of the year has been 
negligible. It has, in fact, been displayed in only one 
direction, namely, in increased investments in United 
States Government securities. Commercial loans have 
actually declined. 

The following table indicates the course of bank credit 
as displayed in the weekly reports of member banks in 
gI leading cities between January 3 and April 25 :— 


(In millions of dollars) 























Total Loans USS. 
and Total Total Government 
Investments. Loans. Investments. Securities. 
January 3 aie $16,595 $8,385 $8,210 $5,205 
April 25 i 17,471 8,120 9,351 6,282 
Change sos +876 —265 +1,141 + 1,077 


As the table shows, the banks have increased their in- 
vestments in United States governments by$1,077,000,000 
but have added only $64,000,000 of other invest- 
ments, while they have reduced their loans by 
$265,000,000. Of this decline in loans, $104,000,000 was 
in loans on securities and $161,000,000 in all other loans. 
The total of loans and investments combined went up 
only $876,000,000 in the period, although the banks 
showed a rise of $1,449,000,000 in time and demand 
deposits, exclusive of Government deposits, between the 
two dates. 

This failure of bank credit to expand in response to 
the credit policy pursued by the Federal Reserve and 
the Treasury reflects primarily the continued lack of 
confidence on the part of both bankers and business 
men. There can be no doubt that conditions during the 
period have been such as to promote the giving and taking 
of credit had the necessary confidence on the part of 
borrower and lender existed. In spite of setbacks there 
has been a gradual recovery in business, and in the past 
month all the important industries have registered 
consistent, if not striking, gains. 
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Carloadings have improved, retail trade has shown 
conspicuous gains, the automobile industry has been 
active and the index of operations in the steel industry has 
advanced steadily, reaching a point of 56-9 per cent. of 
capacity early in May, compared with 47-4 per cent. a 
month before, and with a peak of 59 per cent. last July. 
Statistical evidence of recovery has, however, failed to 
satisfy either the country at large or the financial district. 

There is manifest impatience, dissatisfaction and 
apprehension. This has given rise to renewed agitation 
for further monetary measures to accelerate recovery. 
The silver bloc in Congress have become increasingly 
insistent upon the enactment of legislation to remonetise 
silver and have attracted to their party numerous scat- 
tered inflationists, who are not primarily interested in 
silver, but who have been disappointed at the negative 
results secured from the revaluation of gold. 

Apart from the monetary question, the administra- 
tion’s recovery programme appears to be at the cross 
roads. There is a rising demand for the ending or modifi- 
cation of the emergency measures which were imposed 
upon business last year. The question of whether the 
National Recovery Act with all it involves in the way of 
business regimentation is to become a permanent part 
of the American business scheme or is gradually to lapse, 
continues to be actively debated. In the meantime the 
Government has come face to face with one of the most 
critical problems which it will have to meet, namely, 
the attempt to withdraw from some of the relief work 
into which it entered in an effort to bridge the gap 
between the extreme depths of the depression and the 
recovery. 

Announcement of a plan for “‘ demobilisation ” of the 
Civil Works Administration which has furnished emer- 
gency employment for approximately 4,600,000 people in 
various walks of life, ranging from day labourers to artists 
and novelists, was followed by a storm of protest necessi- 
tating considerable modification of the proposal. 

This question of how the Government is to extricate 
itself from the participation in business and financial 
affairs, as well as emergency relief projects and monetary 
experimentation, is perhaps the fundamental cause of 
the lack of confidence which is displayed in the face of 
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tangible signs of revival. It is, in fact, the recovery of 
business that has already taken place which has thrust 
into the foreground the question of supplanting abnormal 
Government activity with normal business functions. 
The problem has been stated by the Guaranty Trust 
Co. in a passage which merits quotation at this point :— 

“Tt is evident, nevertheless, that the country’s 
economic structure is being permeated with a vast and 
complicated network of governmentally sponsored activi- 
ties in industry and finance and that these activities will 
sooner or later entail a process of transition whereby the 
Government will gradually retire and permit its place 
to be taken by private business. Many millions of persons 
have been wholly or partly dependent on the Federal 
Government for their current support; and, when this 
is withdrawn, the burden must be assumed by private 
business. The transition will bring the crucial test of 
the whole recovery programme. If it is successfully 
accomplished, the main objective of the ‘New Deal’ 
will have been achieved, as far as its recovery aspects 
are concerned. If not, the Government will have no 
choice but to carry the burden for an indefinite period. 

“In such an event, the ultimate outcome defies 
prediction. On the supposition that some means could 
be found to make the programme pay its own way, the 
logical result would seem to be a semi-socialistic régime 
in which the Government would carry on those activities 
from which it had been unable to withdraw. If, on the 
other hand, no means should be found to meet the enor- 
mous scale of expenditure that such a programme would 
involve, it would become impossible to avoid direct 
currency inflation and financial chaos.” 

Considerations of this order help to account for the 
weakness of the stock market and the general bond 
market which persisted during the latter part of April 
and the first week in May in spite of favourable earnings 
reports, rising business indexes and recovery in commo- 
dity prices from their earlier fall. The liquidation of 
investments by the public reflects much the same attitude 
as the failure on the part of the banks to expand credit, 
namely, doubt whether business recovery itself can solve 
the problems which have been created by the efforts 
to set that recovery in motion. 
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In addition to this larger uncertainty the banking 
community has had new problems of its own to contend 
with. The bill to regulate the Stock Exchange has been 
modified so as to eliminate some of the features which 
bore most heavily upon the banks, but in its revised 
form, in which it seems assured of passage by the Senate 
and has already been approved by the House, it still 
presents difficult problems. Legislation to permit the 
Federal Reserve Banks to make direct loans to industry is 
before Congress and appears likely to be enacted, thereby 
extending the infiltration of Government into banking 
and furthering the tendency of bankers to restrict them- 
selves to the passive rdle of investors in Government 
securities. 

Efforts to secure postponement of the effective date 
of the permanent plan of Federal insurance of bank 
deposits, which had appeared hopeful of success a short 
time ago, have become tangled in a political squabble 
involving the prestige of the chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, and it now appears 
that the permanent plan may become effective on July r. 
The more study the banks have given to this plan the 
less they relish it, and it is possible that it may result 
in further bank closings and in the withdrawal from the 
Federal Reserve System of some of the larger banks. 
These consequences, if they materialise, might in turn 
very easily lead to further banking legislation by Congress 
at a later date. 

Those savings banks which joined the temporary 
plan, in effect since the first of the year, will certainly 
withdraw if the permanent plan becomes effective, since 
they are unable to submit themselves to the unlimited 
liability attached to membership in the permanent fund. 
In anticipation of this, the mutual savings banks of New 
York State have drawn up plans for a deposit protection 
fund of their own, and have secured the enactment of 
legislation by the State which will permit them to put 
such a plan into effect. 

Other banking legislation in New York State recently 
has been the enactment of a bill authorising branch 
banking on a limited scale—the so-called Stephens Bill. 
Banks in the larger cities of the State will be authorised 
to open or acquire branch offices in communities which are 
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without existing banking facilities. The districts within 
which such branches may be opened have been laid out 
in such a way that the large New York banks will be 
unable to go outside the city limits where they are already 
permitted to have branches. Consequently the bill will 
not make for any considerable extension of branch 
banking, although it establishes a precedent which may 
ultimately lead to a wider spread of multiple office 
banking. 

An event of some interest but no great importance 
during April was the abandonment of uniform quotations 
in the American acceptance market, for the first time 
since acceptance financing began in this country with the 
organisation of the Federal Reserve System. In the place 
of the former uniform quotations, banks and dealers are 
now quoting rates on so-called prime bills which vary 
according to the supply of and demand for particular 
names. In addition, they have abandoned the former 
practice of quoting only in multiples of 1/8 of 1 per cent. 
and now trade in multiples of 1/16 ot I per cent. While 
this situation, which is an outgrowth of the abnormal 
money market conditions, is of no great consequence at 
the moment, it might easily lead to trouble at a later 
date. At the present time the bills of one or two of the 
larger banks cannot command a better rate than # of 
I per cent., while those of certain other institutions are 
sought after at one-half that rate. It may easily be 
imagined that discrimination of this character, called 
to the attention of the public through the open market 
for bankers’ bills, might lead to unhappy consequences 
should there again arise a period of banking difficulties. 


French Banking 


By M. Mitzakis 


HE restoration of budgetary equilibrium has created 

a very good impression in France. It has resulted 
in a return of confidence, without which all effort 

to restore sound finance would have been useless. It has 
also brought about a firmer trend in Government stocks. 
In this last respect the improvement has exceeded all 
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anticipations. It was undoubtedly due to the reappear- 
ance in the investment market of capital which previously 
had been hoarded. The rise was most pronounced in 
fixed-interest-bearing securities which had been particu- 
larly affected by the crisis. 

The yield of Government bonds was over 6 per cent. 
at the beginning of April, and debentures issued by first- 
class firms yielded 7 to 8 per cent. This high yield was 
due to the distrust in the stability of the franc. The 
moment confidence returned, thanks to the balancing of 
the budget, it was only natural that fixed-interest-bearing 
securities should attract the attention of investors. 

The return of hoarded funds to the Bourse resulted 
in an increase of the active circulation, and the volume 
of money market resources expanded accordingly. The 
immediate result was a decline in money rates on short- 
term loans, as is shown by the following table :— 

End of Endof End of 
Feb., Mar., April, 
1934 1934 1934 








% % % 

Market rate of discount .. Be a 3 3 3 
Discount outside bank es ar - 24 2% 2# 
Day to day money .. ‘ti ws ‘i 2g 28 3 
Loans on Bons de la Défense Nationale :-— 

Market rate for I month .. ia és 3% 3# 3% 

Market rate for 3 months né Ha 3% 44 33 
Rates of loans on securities :— 

On the Parquet .. bs ‘ — 2} 2 34 

On the Coulisse  .. ‘is ws we 5 42 4% 


The market rate of discount underwent a slight decline 
from 2{ per cent. at the end of March to 23% per cent. at 
the end of April. The fall was much more pronounced 
in the market for loans against Bons de la Défense 
Nationale, which is the most active section of the Paris 
money market. The rate on loans for one month declined 
from 3}% to 3 per cent., and the rate for three months 
fell from 4} to 33 percent. The only rates which advanced 
were those on day-to-day loans and loans on securities. 
The market for day-to-day loans is very narrow, and its 
movements are not very significant. As for the rise in 
the rate of loans on securities quoted on the “ Parquet ” 
from 2 to 3} per cent., it is due to the firmness of 
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securities. The rise of rentes in particular has stimulated 
speculative activity, and so more funds are required to 
finance the settlement. This explains the rise in the loan 
rates. It is expected that on the occasion of the next 
settlement funds will be more abundant. A rate of 
34 per cent. is, indeed, very attractive, and will doubtless 
attract funds towards that section of the market. 

The decline of hoarding manifested itself in the 
reappearance of notes previously hoarded, and in the 
gold which has found its way to the Bank of France. 
The gold reserve increased during April from 74,613 
millions to 75,756 millions, an increase of 1,143 millions 
of francs. During that period, both Swiss franc and lira 
were weak, and there was some influx of gold from 
Switzerland and Italy. The amounts imported were not, 
however, considerable, and the increase of the gold 
reserve was due mainly to the dishoarding of gold. Part 
of the gold received by the Bank of France came from 
London, where it had been held on French account. 

The return of hoarded gold is certainly one of the 
most characteristic signs of the revival of confidence. It 
reveals a change in the mentality of the public. Until 
now it has not assumed substantial dimensions, considering 
that the total of gold hoards in France is estimated at 
15 milliard francs. To this figure has to be added the 
French gold deposits in London, the amount of which 
is probably very large. Thus, if the tendency continues, 
there may be a substantial inflow of gold. As a result of 
recent gold acquisition, the position of the Bank of 
France has strengthened. During April, its reserve ratio 
rose from 76-77 to 77°52 per cent. The opposite table 
shows the changes in the bank return. 

The improvement of money market conditions is 
indicated by a decline in discounts from 6,432 millions 
to 5,940 millions. The amount of the note circulation 
declined from 82,833 millions to 81,502 millions. On the 
other hand, current accounts and deposits rose during 
April from 14,354 millions to 16,223 millions. This was 
due partly to the approach of the end of the month, but 
also to the decline of hoarding. The increase of current 
account balances by over 14 milliards is particularly 
worth noting, as it means that the liquid resources of the 
joint-stock banks have increased. The banks, having 
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received funds previously hoarded, passed them on to 
the money market. Hence the decline of money rates. 

End of Endof End of 

Feb., Mar., April, 

1934 1934 1934 











ASSETS. (millions of francs) 

Gold reserve i “9 73,972 74,613 75,756 

Foreign exchange reserve ‘(total) wi 837 835 833 
Sight os és oe “s ie 15 13 14 
Time ‘ - aie ‘ ‘i 822 822 819 

Discounts (total) .. ‘“ ” - 6,197. 6,432 5,940 
Bills on France .. ‘ ua i 6,038 6,213 5,707 
Bills on foreign countries - a 159 219 233 

Advances on bullion be ih - 1,506 1,563 ~~ 1,550 

Advances on securities .. - aii 2,932 2,973 3,016 

Bonds on the Caisse Autonome .. ‘Cs 6,114 6,007 5,973 

LIABILITIES. 
Note circulation .. a 81,024 82,833 81,502 
Current and deposit accounts (total) “a 14,935 14,354 16,223 
Of which— 

Treasury .. Pe - ns 45 89 308 
Caisse Autonome - ‘4 bi 1,773 1,632 1,746 
Private accounts - ma Ki 12,831 12,434 13,961 
Sundry .. ‘3 us i 236 199 238 

Total of sight liabilities .. 7 “ss 95,959 97,187 97,725 

Percentage of gold cover .. oe «» 97°090% 76°77% 77°52% 


It should be pointed out that the decline has taken 
place in spite of the new important loans of the French 
Treasury. Although the budget is balanced, the Treasury 
has still heavy liabilities, owing to disbursements outside 
the budget, or delayed taxation receipts, or as a result 
of the railway deficit. To meet these, Treasury bills 
were placed with the banks. In February and March, 
the Treasury was unable to place bills, and had to apply 
to the Amsterdam market for a loan of 100 million 
florins. In April, it was able to obtain with the greatest 
ease on the home market all the funds it required, and 
was even able to replenish its cash reserves. It is true 
that its balances with the Bank of France amounted to 
308 millions only at the end of April, but it possessed 
other substantial liquid resources. 

The situation of the Treasury has improved to such 
an extent that the Finance Minister was able to do 
without the long-term loan originally planned to be 
issued in May. Possibly it will be postponed until the 
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end of the summer. If the revival of confidence con- 
tinues the Treasury will be able to raise all the funds 
required from the banks. Huge amounts are still idle 
in the form of bank notes and gold. Their total is esti- 
mated at 40 milliard francs, apart from the French gold 
deposits and balances in London. Part of these funds 
have already found their way back, and it is expected 
that the repatriation of funds will continue. There is 
the attraction of high money rates and the rising trend 
of the Paris Bourse, in which equities have not yet taken 
their due share. 

The official monetary policy aims at a reduction of 
long-term interest rates. Much has already been achieved 
in this direction, but it is far from sufficient. It is abnor- 
mal that in a country with sound currency there should 
be prevailing interest rates of 5 to 6 per cent. A decline 
of money rates is all the more essential as it is one of the 
conditions of trade revival and the lowering of costs of 
production. Among industrial enterprises, conversion 
schemes have had to be held up owing to the narrow 
capital market. This would be remedied by a decline of 
money rates. 

In an official statement, the French Government has 
now declared its general lines of policy. It emphasised 
that interest rates have to fall, in order to express the 
solidity of the franc and of the rentes. It calls upon the 
public to contribute towards economic improvement 
through a reduction of the cost of production. The aim 
is the adjustment of French prices to the world level. 
This policy is supported by the majority of public opinion, 
for opposition to the economy decrees has been very 
moderate. It is true that the deflationary policy is 
criticised by the Socialists, who maintain that the reduc- 
tion of the purchasing power of the population will cause 
economic stagnation. The Finance Minister has pointed 
out, however, that the alternative to deflation is increased 
taxation. This would mean the withdrawal of purchasing 
power from the public by the State which might use it 
in less favourable conditions. 

Moreover, it is not correct to say that deflation 
reduces the total purchasing power of the nation. For 
the hoarded capital, which is at least ten times as large 
as the economies obtained, will return into circulation 
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and will result in a revival. The Government has chosen 
the only method that can lead to recovery. If it con- 
tinues its policy, it is safe to expect a speedy restoration 
of the credit of France and an improvement of her 
economic situation. 


German Banking 
By A Correspondent 


HERE has been no increase in the use of the 
Reichsbank’s facilities during the past month. 
The note circulation, which remained under its 
last year’s figure during April, has risen in May slightly 
above that level. As compared with the increase of 
production—which, according to the estimates of the 
Deutsche Konjunktur-institut, is now 13 per cent. higher 
than a year ago—this increase was negligible. This is 
partly explained by the dishoarding of notes which 
continued during 1933. Also, the velocity of circulation 
of the notes must have increased, as the workmen resum- 
ing employment must have made many purchases. This 
is indicated by the increased figure of bank clearings, and 
by the rise in the turnover figures of retail trade. The 
amount of bills rediscounted with the Reichsbank is 
slightly above last year’s figure, but the total rediscounts 
are only slightly higher than a year ago, and if we allow 
for the changes in various items brought about by the 
repayment of foreign credits in 1933, they are, in fact, 
slightly lower. 
A scarcity of commercial bills continues to prevail. 
It is to be assumed that the proportion of the unemploy- 
ment relief bills in the Reichsbank’s portfolio must have 
increased substantially. At the end of 1933 the Reichs- 
bank’s holding of such bills amounted to about 500 
million reichsmarks ; since then some hundreds of millions 
have probably been acquired, while the total of bill 
holdings has remained practically unchanged. Such 
bills are no longer placed with a banking group, but 
direct with the Reichsbank. The progress of the employ- 
ment schemes should result in a further increase of the 
Reichsbank’s holdings of such bills, and it is hoped that 
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these short-term bills will be consolidated at an early 
opportunity. It is impossible to say when that will 
become possible, as so far the bond market has not 
improved. Since the beginning of April bond prices 
declined, although official support was probably forth- 
coming. 

The Reichsbank’s open-market policy was affected 
by the considerations of liquidity which are its guiding 
principles. During April the amount of securities eligible 
as note cover declined on balance by 48-4 million reichs- 
marks. The Reichsbank was able to sell taxation scrips 
in large amounts, as the first series are now accepted for 
the payment of taxes. In the first week of May the holding 
of securities rose again; although the Reichsbank was 
able to sell some of its holdings. On the other hand, the 
weak tendency of the bond market necessitated support. 

The monthly returns of the German joint stock banks 
for March show a slight decline after the increase during 
the previous quarter. This is due to further small repay- 
ments of foreign credits, and to the withdrawal of home 
deposits for end-of-quarter and holiday requirements, 
Easter coinciding with the end of the quarter. During 
April inland deposits have increased. The assets of the 
joint-stock banks are beginning to indicate the revival of 
trade. The amount of credits declined between November 
and April, mainly owing to writing off debts in the annual 
balance sheets, but in March they again showed a rise. 
In addition, the revival of trade thawed some frozen 
credits, while others were converted into shares. The 
demand for new credits varied widely with the various 
banks. In the Dresdner Bank, newly granted credits 
at the end of 1933 represented 47 per cent. of the total, 
in the Deutsche Bank und Disconto-Gesellschaft the 
percentage was only 42. The proportion was much lower 
for provincial banks. New credits granted by the Allge- 
meine Deutsche Creditanstalt, whose customers are 
mainly the Saxon firms which are largely dependent on 
exports, were only 15? per cent. of the total. The propor- 
tion for the Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechselbank 
was I3 per cent. only, and for the Bayerische Vereins- 
bank about 20 per cent. 

The annual reports of the Dresdner Bank and the 
Deutsche Bank und Disconto-Gesellschaft emphasised 
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the improvement in German banking. Neither bank was 
able to resume dividend, and both used their surplus 
for strengthening their reserves. It is impossible to 
foresee whether this year’s earnings will enable them to 
pay a dividend, for it remains to be seen how far the 
thawing of frozen credits will make further writing-down 
superfluous. 

Until now the right to issue notes has not been a 
monopoly of the Reichsbank. There have been four 
banks of issue, with limited contingents, in Bavaria, 
Wirttemberg, Baden, and Saxony. Their note-issuing 
rights will expire in 1935, so that the Reichsbank will 
then have the sole right of note issue. The minor banks 
of issue are now endeavouring to find new spheres of 
activity as district banks. In face of the excessive 
concentration of German banking, their endeavour is 
likely to receive official support. The question is how 
they will raise the necessary resources. The conditions 
are the most favourable in Wiirttemberg, where the bank 
of issue has already substantial private deposits. Indus- 
trial circles are also prepared to provide funds. The 
definite arrangements will depend on the outcome of 
the banking inquiry. Its conclusions, which are subject 
to consideration, are not likely to be published for some 
time to come. 


Latin America 

By a Correspondent 
Hk banking industry in Latin America continues 
to be conducted under difficulties arising chiefly 
from the exchange restrictions and—in certain 
countries—the legislation recently adopted to favour 
the debtor classes. The multifarious and varying require- 
ments of the official regulations, especially in regard to 
exchange control, result in preoccupations both burden- 
some and unprofitable. Nevertheless, there has con- 
tinued to be a slight but welcome tendency during the 


past three months towards the lessening of exchange 
restrictions through the spread of “free’’ markets, 


although this movement in turn has led to commerce 
being faced with more fluctuating movements in currency 
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values, generally towards lower levels. Whilst the 
increased freedom in exchange dealings is symptomatic 
of incipient trade recovery, the weakening of the barriers 
which have for so long held up the flow of commerce 
presages a period of necessary adjustments varying in 
severity according to the degree of restriction imposed 
in the various States during the past few years. Further, 
as the Republics concerned are all dependent upon primary 
products, there is much cause for anxiety by reason of 
the intense nationalist spirit prevalent in so many 
markets, which finds present expression mainly in quotas, 
tariffs, and subsidies. 

The foreign credits formerly frozen in Argentina and 
Brazil were released some months ago by means of funding 
arrangements, but the peculiarly difficult exchange cir- 
cumstances in Chile have so far prevented similar action. 
Even here, however, there seem definite hopes of a 
scheme for the release of the foreign funds “ blocked ”’ 
in banks in Chile, the Chilean authorities being at present 
engaged in ascertaining the amount of such peso balances 
and the degree of willingness of foreign holders to accept 
payment on the basis of the “‘ export ”’ rate of exchange, 
i.e. around 130 pesos to the pound. Presumably, Chile’s 
decision will be based upon the upshot of these inquiries 
and her ability to provide exchange for the amount 
involved. 

Export business to Brazil will be encouraged by the 
recent Decree fixing legal responsibility for exchange 
differences on bills covering merchandise arising through 
delay in obtaining exchange permits to remit abroad. 
Briefly, the Bill provides that not only must the drawee— 
i.e. the Brazilian importer—deposit milreis on the due 
date of the bill, but he is also held responsible for any 
difference between the rate of exchange at which such 
deposits are made and that at which exchange is ulti- 
mately granted—in fact, the holder of the bill has the 
same right of protest for such difference as for the nominal 
amount of the bill. Similar clarification would be 
welcomed in the case of bills drawn on the Argentine, 
which had been duly paid in pesos, but for which per- 
mission to remit had not been obtained up to the date 
of devaluation of the peso at the end of November last. 
Since that date, the problem does not arise, owing to the 
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new system of prior exchange permits, and it appears 
to be the intention of the Argentine authorities to en- 
deavour to clear up any frozen peso deposits accumulated 
up to the end of November—although on a basis corre- 
sponding to the 20 per cent. official depreciation since 
effected in the peso—by means of the issue of fresh lines of 
5-year bonds, with interest at 2 per cent. per annum 
and subject to six-monthly amortisations. The first of 
these issues will probably be made on Italian account to 
cover Italian imports before the end of November last 
for which exchange has not yet been granted, and will 
be followed by issues in respect of imports from other 
countries. 

The difficulties of countries other than Great Britain, 
Holland, and Belgium in obtaining exchange to pay for 
their exports to Argentina arise from the preferential 
exchange terms in the Argentine agreements with the 
three countries mentioned. Indeed, expressed briefly, 
Argentina, like most other countries, is perforce engaged 
in equalising her balance of payments with the individual 
countries with which she trades, and this factor has 
peculiar importance for Great Britain, especially in 
relation to the Ottawa quotas. Whereas the total 
imports of Argentina contracted by some 20 million paper 
pesos during the first quarter of 1934 compared with the 
corresponding period of 1933, imports from the United 
Kingdom declined by only 362,000 pesos, and the actual 
proportionate share of the United Kingdom in the 
import trade was higher, at 23 per cent., against 21-2 
per cent. This is a direct reflection of the exchange 
clauses of the Roca agreement, but eminent Argentine 
statesmen have not failed to point out recently that the 
preservation of Great Britain’s predominance in Ar- 
gentina’s import markets is dependent fundamentally 
upon British quota policy, and that if British imports 
of Argentine chilled beef are further curtailed, this 
might automatically mean that British manufacturers 
and exporters of textiles, machinery, etc., to the Ar- 
gentine would suffer proportionately, with the added 
danger of such loss being permanently replaced by locally 
manufactured Argentine goods, apart from substitution by 
competing nations. 

Despite the fact that the past three months cover the 
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normal grain export season of Argentina, the exchange 
value of the peso has declined in both the official and 
“free’’ markets. The depreciation has been more 
notable in the latter markets—from 1g: 30 to 22 pesos per 
£—which is perhaps not surprising in view of the pressure 
to remit upon a restricted market. The rate in the 
official market has risen during the period from 16-60 
to 17°45 pesos, but in this connection certain aspects 
of Argentine policy must be considered. Practically all 
export bills have to be sold to the Exchange Commission 
at 15 pesos per £; upon this supply of export exchange 
the Government has first claim for its foreign commit- 
ments, and it is the balance remaining which is offered 
to importers for purchase by tender. This fact, coupled 
with the system of prior import permits, gives the 
authorities an effective means of influencing the exchange 
and of checking imports, which is their known intention. 
On the other hand, the Government’s first charge upon 
exchange safeguards the interests of holders of Argentine 
Government bonds, and recognition of this fact, coupled 
with the possibility that gold resources can be drawn 
upon for foreign debt purposes, has undoubtedly accounted 
largely for the support recently accorded to those bonds. 
The action of the Argentine Government in offering to 
redeem two Sterling Loans due in October next, which 
followed upon a recent gold shipment to London, has 
given rise to interesting speculation as to the policy in 
regard to the large gold reserves, equivalent to some 
247 million gold pesos, still immobilised at the Conversion 
Office. The priority accorded to bondholders, however, 
necessarily has an adverse effect upon British companies 
operating in the Republic in respect of homeward remit- 
tances, and particularly affects the outlook for the 
railway companies. A welcome factor has therefore been 
the appointment by the Government of a Commission 
for the purpose of examining the reorganisation of the 
Republic’s transport system, and it is hoped that this will 
lead to co-ordination between the different forms of 
transport—a vital consideration in view of the strong 
competition between the privately-owned railways on the 
one hand and the State railways and road transport 
on the other. 

The recent contracting tendency of Argentine exports 
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is mainly attributable to the approaching termination 
of the grain export season, apart from maize, which is a 
later crop. While recent reports confirm damage to the 
maize crop of about 40 per cent., so that the surplus for 
export may be less than last year—4,700,000 tons— 
the position is better than at first feared, and the price 
is ruling high. The chief difficulty with which Argentina 
is faced is the large surplus of unshipped wheat over 
the quotas established by the International Wheat 
Agreement. As to what may be the ultimate decision 
in regard to the disposal of the wheat, it is impossible to 
forecast. It is clear that the resources of the Grain 
Regulating Board, derived from profits upon the pur- 
chase of exchange from “‘ regular ’’ exports at I5 pesos per 
£ and its resale by tender at something over 17 pesos, must 
prove ample to relieve the wheat farmer of his excess 
supplies, but hitherto it has been contrary to official 
policy in Argentina for stocks to be held over from one 
season to another. To do so would inevitably cause 
considerable disturbance to the wheat market when the 
next crop comes forward, quite apart from the known 
lack of storage facilities in the Republic. 

The Buenos Aires money market continues to suffer 
from a plethora of credit, with rates at correspondingly 
low levels. Returns of the Buenos Aires banks reveal 
a normal seasonal position of a definitely sound character, 
and their liquidity is such as to imply that a considerably 
increased volume of trade could be handled with facility. 
No less certainly the figures confirm that there is no 
justification for recent propaganda in favour of ex- 
panding credit by inflationary means. 

In the early part of 1934 Brazil benefited considerably 
by the higher level of coffee prices, and exports took 
place upon an almost unprecedented scale. Latterly, 
however, there have been indications that the con- 
suming markets have become fully stocked, and, in order 
to allow for a period of adjustment, the demand has 
fallen off, although a recovery in prices is expected. 
Brazilian exchange is being maintained at the equivalent 
of about 60 milreis per £, in accordance with the official 
policy, whenever the United States dollar is weaker than 
5 tothe f. The supply of exchange for imports continues 
restricted, but encouragement is derived from the trade 
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figures for the first two months of 1934, which showed an 
export surplus of over £3,000,000 (gold). If the present 
balance can be maintained as an average, the result for 
the year would total about £18,000,000, against less than 
£8,000,000 in 1933. 

The Chilean foreign trade movement showed a further 
decline in January, 1934, the total value of exports being 
only 29-5 pesos of 6d. (gold), against 34-4 million pesos 
in December, and 21-9 millions in January, 1933. Im- 
ports were 14-3 million pesos of 6d. (gold), against 17-1 
millions in December, and 18-2 millions in January, 
1933. On the other hand, the surplus of exports is 
considerably higher than that shown a year ago. In the 
banking industry, a feature has been a fresh but small 
increase in advances and deposits of the commercial 
banks. The cash holdings which had gradually di- 
minished up to October of last year, were further aug- 
mented to 421 million pesos in January last, the highest 
level hitherto recorded. Chile is making every possible 
endeavour to overcome the shortage of exchange by foster- 
ing home industries, while at the same time she is 
developing new export lines. Undoubtedly the internal 
position is better. Shipments of nitrate are also decidedly 
higher, but world prices remain low. 

The political tension in certain parts of South America 
is the more to be regretted in view of the consequent 
offset against the recovery resulting from higher com- 
modity prices. The sanguinary and costly warfare 
continues between Paraguay and Bolivia, and the latter 
country is thereby losing many of the benefits which 
would otherwise accrue from the improvement in tin. 
Tension recently returned between Peru and Colombia 
over the Leticia incident and, although at the moment 
of writing reports of a possible settlement are more op- 
timistic, heavy expenditure has already been incurred by 
both countries on military account, particularly for aero- 
planes, and this comes at a time when Peru is benefiting 
by a better position in regard to sugar and cotton, and 
Colombia from the improvement in coffee. The foreign 
exchange regulations in Colombia have been revised, 
ostensibly to eliminate speculation, and the proportion 
of export drafts which may be negotiated in the “ free ”’ 
exchange market has been reduced from 85 to 80 per cent. 
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The position of the Control in the allocation of exchange 
has so far improved that there are now no outstanding 
exchange requisitions, and cover for current bills for 
collections is obtainable, as a rule, on the day following 
application. 

It is now between seasons for the Central American 
coffee countries as a whole, but coffee growers have 
undoubtedly benefited financially from the increased 
return obtained from recent sales at the higher level of 
prices, and coming crop prospects give rise to optimism. 
Nicaragua has joined Colombia and Ecuador in freeing 
a substantial portion of the exchange market, whilst 
important banking reforms are foreshadowed in Salvador 
by the Report of the British financial expert, who at the 
invitation of the Government has been investigating 
banking and currency questions during the past two 
months. The Report recommends the establishment of a 
central bank of issue and the unification of the currency 
note circulation. The Government have expressed their 
intention of expediting legislation to give effect to the 
recommendations, and a Committee has been appointed 
to study the Report to this end. 

The Report of the Bank of Mexico dated December 31 
last is of particular interest inasmuch as it covers the first 
twelve months’ operations of that institution as a central 
bank. The balance sheet reveals a strong liquid position, 
as well as a growth in business, and reflects the rapid 
changes which have taken place in economic conditions. 
Following the conversion of the currency to a silver 
basis in July, 1931, the Bank of Mexico was given 
authority for the sole coinage of silver in March, 1932. 
Both the profits from the coinage and the former note issue 
reserves have been consolidated into a Monetary Reserve 
Fund, which has assisted the Bank in allowing exchange 
to follow steadily the course of the American dollar, 
a policy which has had a beneficial effect on the export 
trade, which might otherwise have continued at a low ebb. 
The note circulation of the Bank at end-December, 1933— 
on a silver basis—totalled 77,724,000 pesos, compared 
with 44,101,000 pesos in January, 1933, and 1,484,000 
pesos in January, 1932. The issue of notes has taken 
place—in accordance with the legal provisions—only 
through the rediscount of commercial bills presented to 
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the Bank by its associated institutions, with an extra 
metallic reserve of 50 per cent. Considerable expansion 
is also shown in the activities of the Bankers’ Clearing 
House, the service of which has been entrusted to the 
Bank of Mexico since June, 1932, the number of docu- 
ments handled during the year 1933 having been 1,451,708 
of a total value of 2,078 million pesos, in comparison with 
961,925 documents worth 1,123 millions in 1932. Asa 
result of the conversion of the institution into a central 
bank, the commercial side of its former business has been 
eliminated. In several directions, however, new local 
banks have been created with the assistance of the central 
institution to take care of certain of the national industries, 
these new banks having assisted in the granting of 
mortgage credits, and this development explains in part the 
tendency for foreign banks to withdraw from the country. 


Banking Reviews 
English Reviews. 


N informative article, entitled ‘‘ New Central Banks 
A in the British Empire,’ appears in the April-May 
issue of the MIDLAND BANK review. South Africa 

and Australia have been equipped with central banks 
for some years. ‘‘ More recently, legislation has been 
introduced for the establishment of central banks in the 
remaining three most important overseas members of 
the British Commonwealth, India, Canada and New 
Zealand.” The writer analyses the New Zealand Reserve 
Bank Act, 1933, and arrives at the conclusion that, 
although the New Zealand pound is to remain on a sterling 
basis for the time being by reason of provision for 
redeemability of notes in London funds, it would be 
incorrect to describe New Zealand currency as being 
strictly on a sterling exchange standard, because the 
rate for redeemability is in the discretion of the Reserve 
Bank. He considers that the proposed legislation for 
Canada will result in that country being theoretically on 
a gold bullion standard, though actually it may be on a 
gold exchange standard. “No close link is supplied 
between the Canadian dollar and either sterling or the 
United States dollar.’”’ Turning to India, the writer 
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discusses the new Reserve Bank of India Bill, which now 
awaits the assent of the Viceroy. He states that the 
provisions of this bill indicate the establishment of India 
on a sterling standard; and this is confirmed by the 
obligation upon the Bank to buy and sell sterling on 
demand at prices close to the parity of Is. 6d. between 
the rupee and sterling. 

The post-war economic history of Austria is traced 
in an able article from the pen of Mr. H. T. N. Gaitskell, 
which appears in the May issue of LLoyDs BANK review. 
The writer considers that the events of the past fifteen 
months justify a moderately optimistic outlook for the 
future: the Austrian schilling seems to have attained 
reasonable stability, and further devaluation seems for 
the moment improbable; general economic tendencies 
are now more favourable than they have been for some 
time; and “ for some months now Austria has been out 
of the wood of financial crisis.” On the other hand, the 
progress towards economic recovery depends almost 
entirely on what is happening elsewhere, especially in 
the Danubian and Central European countries—the 
most important markets for Austria. Moreover, Mr. 
Gaitskell points out at the commencement of his article 
that Austria is the storm-centre of European politics, so 
that “‘ quite apart from the difficulty of making economic 
prophecies, it is certain that in this particular case there 
are non-economic influences of especially great importance 
which must not be under-estimated, which may indeed, 
in the absence of striking economic changes, prove to 
be of a far more decisive character.” 

The Budget is considered at some length in BARCLAYS 
BANK review and the MIDLAND BANK review for May and 
(prospectively) in the April issue of the WESTMINSTER 
BANK review. We feel that the respective writers might 
have devoted rather more space to a consideration of 
the fact that the Chancellor has made no provision for 
receipts in respect of War Debts and for the payment 
on the British War Debt to the United States. Possibly 
they purposely refrained from a full discussion of the 
problem, as the question is at present sub judice. But 
they could certainly have once again stressed the point 
that the whole difficulty of our payment to the United 
States arises from the fact that the tariff policy of that 
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country prevents the payment in goods—the only 
method of payment which would be satisfactory to both 
countries. A reduction of the amount that has to be 
transferred would lessen the problem, but would not 
solve it. 

The writer in BARCLAYS BANK Review points out 
that the progress towards recovery which this country 
has made should not be exaggerated. The prospects of 
a really satisfactory reduction in the unemployment 
figure is dependent very largely upon a real expansion in 
our external trade, and the hindrances to this show few 
signs of diminishing at present. He suggests that “ one 
of the underlying causes contributing to the recent 
increase in trading activity has been the greater confidence 
engendered by the improvement in the Government’s 
finances.”” The sound budgetary policy of the past two 
years has enabled industry and trade to look ahead and 
plan for the future, and the reliefs afforded in this year’s 
budget should assist industry to make further expansion. 

The writer in the WESTMINSTER BANK review compares 
the policy which this country has adopted—increasing 
taxation and reducing expenditure—with the alternative 
policy of expanding special expenditure designed to 
accelerate economic recovery, even at the cost of 
budgetary disequilibrium. He points out that our policy 
has the great advantage of restoring confidence and 
healthy financial conditions, whereby the Exchequer is 
directly benefited by the ability to borrow more cheaply, 
and indirectly by the increased confidence engendering 
better trade and consequently expanding revenues. 





Foreign Reviews. 


An interesting note on British trade with Argentina 
is found in the Monthly Review of the BANK OF LONDON 
AND SouTH AMERICA, for April. Despite the great 
reduction of imports into Argentina caused by the 
restrictions on exchange the writer in this Review states, 
“In the cotton and woollen textiles British goods have 
for this season emphatically led the market.’ It is 
worthy of note, however, that it is the cheapest grades 
of cloth which are selling and not the highest grades. 
Up to 1930 tailors in Buenos Aires asked 200 to 250 pesos 
for a suit, but they now consider 150 pesos to be the 
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outside figure. We are interested to learn that the 
Japanese competition in the cotton cloth market is not 
nearly so serious as rumour and talk would suggest. 
According to statistics published in the Review it would 
appear that Italy is our chief competitor in this line of 
business. Once again we should like to draw the 
attention of our readers to this excellent Review which 
covers business and trade conditions throughout South 
America. 

Professor Gustav Cassel’s article in the April Quarterly 
Report of the SKANDINAVISKA KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET is 
entitled “‘ Future of the Rate of Interest.” Professor 
Cassel refers to Professor Keynes’ recent forecast of the 
movement of rates of interest in England during the next 
few years. He, as our readers will probably remember, 
suggested that the interest on long-term gilt-edged loans 
would not exceed 2} per cent. and might even fall below 
this rate. Professor Cassel makes no comment on this 
forecast, but proceeds to examine the factors which 
determine the rate of interest. In view of the restrictions 
on the export of capital from England and the post-war 
experience of long-term loans Professor Cassel considers 
that our domestic capital market will have to reckon 
with low rates of interest for some considerable time. 
However, he points out that there is a tendency to higher 
rates of interest in debtor countries. The position of 
countries which neither import nor export capital is next 
considered; and Professor Cassel applies his conclusions 
to Sweden and suggests that the course of the future rate 
of interest in such countries must be judged on the basis 
of the country’s own supply of capital. Professor Cassel 
draws attention to the great change in the distribution of 
incomes brought about by the levelling forces of present 
day democracy. He doubts whether savings will be on 
the same scale as in pre-war days. Heavy taxation and the 
tendency to higher standards of living do not tend to 
make for large savings, whence in the past came the 
supplies of capital. It is difficult to see, says Professor 
Cassel, how a reduction in the rate of interest can be 
expected. He considers that the present low rates of 
interest are the result of the paralysis of enterprise 
brought about by the crisis. Summing up he thinks 
that there is a “ possibility that the supply of capital 
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will one day be too scanty to meet even very modest 
demands,” in which case there would be a considerable 
rise in the interest rate. 

The author of the NATIONAL CiTy BANK of NEw 
YorK review for April in discussing general business 
conditions in the United States refers to the large recorded 
increases in retail trade. ‘‘ The location of the chief 
retail trade gains shows from what sources the increased 
buying power is derived. They are in the agricultural 
regions, where the farmers have benefited by the rise of 
prices since the first of the year, and where Government 
funds are being disbursed on a great scale. They are in 
the cotton textile and other centres making goods of every 
day use, where a high rate of employment has combined 
with the wage increases to keep up purchasing power.”’ 

There is a great deal of anxiety amongst business men 
regarding the Government’s proposal for a shorter working 
week and an increase in pay. It is feared that such a 
policy is bound to cause a rise in prices owing to higher 
costs of production and consequently that consumption 
will fall off and general trade and industry be reduced. 
We cannot help feeling that these fears were prevalent in 
people’s minds eighty to hundred years ago when the 
hours of work were being reduced and wages increased, 
and yet industry did not come to a standstill; in fact 
the very reverse happened. It seems probable that a 
period in economic history has now been reached when 
it is imperative for the hours of work to be reduced again. 


Books 


THE RISE AND GROWTH OF JOINT STOCK BANKING. 
Vol. I. Britain: to 1860. By S. EVELYN THomas. 
(London, 1934: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 


Price 20s.) 

THIS is undoubtedly one of the most thorough works 
on the subject. Although written essentially from a 
practical point of view, it is evident that the author has 
a good theoretical background. The description of the 
early troubles of our joint-stock banks is interesting and 
reads well in spite of the huge number of footnotes. The 
author accumulated an immense wealth of material, and 
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knew how to handle it. Judging by this first volume, 
the work, when completed, will be the standard work on 
the subject. 


UNBALANCED BupGETS. By HuGH DALTON, BRINLEY 
Tuomas, J. N. REEDMAN, T. J. HUGHES, and W. J. 
LEANING. (London, 1934: George Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd. Price 15s.) 

THE essays published in this book vary in weight and 
value. Its piece de resistance is the lengthy essay on 
Germany by Brinley Thomas, which gives a very useful 
survey of recent financial developments in that country. 
The other extreme is represented by the essay on Italy 
by T. J. Hughes, which is essentially superficial. The 
summing up by Hugh Dalton is very interesting, and 
not nearly as hostile to Fascism as it becomes a true 
Socialist leader. Taken as a whole, the volume is 
decidedly worth reading. 


ECONOMIC READJUSTMENT IN 1933. By A. H. ABBATI. 

(London, 1934: P. S. King & Son, Ltd. Price 6s.) 

THE volume is a reprint of a series of bulletins issued 
by the ‘Unclaimed Wealth Utilisation Committee, 
Geneva.” It is a lively commentary on current economic 
events. Headings such as ‘Gentlemen Prefer Gold,” 
“The He-Man” (meaning President Roosevelt), ‘‘ The 
She-Men”’ (meaning the World Economic Conference), 
give some indication of the vigour and virility of the 
observations, and also of the attitude of the author 
towards the Roosevelt experiment. Whether or not 
the reader agrees with him, he will enjoy the book. 


BRITISH TRADE WITH HOLLAND. By JOHN DE LA 
VALETTE. (London, 1934: East and West, Ltd. 
Price 5s.) 

THE author’s purpose is to emphasise the importance 
of trade with Holland from a British point of view. He 
certainly makes out a convincing case, and writes with a 
thorough knowledge of his subject. 
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MONEY SENSE. By Horace W. Davis, New York, 1934. 
(London : McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. Price 
12s.) 

THE sub-title of this book is “‘ An Introductory to 
Personal Economics.” The author is trying to live up— 
or down—to this title, but does not always succeed. 
For a book which aims at appealing to the man in the 
street it contains too much superfluous material, and 
the reader has at times to go through pages before dis- 
covering a point worth retaining. 














THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BooK. Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the World for 1934. Edited 
by M. Epstein. (London, 1934: Macmillan & Co. 
Price 20s.) 

“THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BooK”’ has reached its 
seventy-first issue and is an invaluable reference book 
for the banker. In his preface, the Editor draws atten- 
tion to the increasing number of countries now being 
ruled by Dictators and adds that many countries have 
so changed their constitution as to grant enlarged powers 
to the Executive. All such constitutional changes made 
since the last issue are faithfully recorded under the 
countries concerned. 

Its general information and statistics have been 
thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date, embracing 
the finance, currency, industry and commerce, area, 
population, production, transport, education and diplo- 
matic representatives of every country throughout the 
world. 

Two maps in colour are included depicting the 
administrative development of French Morocco and the 
Syro-Iraqi Frontier. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
THE BREAKDOWN OF MONEY. By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs. 
(London, 1934: Sheed & Ward. Price 4s. 6d.) 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF EcoNomics. March I, 
Vol. 2, No. 1. (Johannesburg, 1934: The Eco- 
nomic Society of South Africa.) 














THE RISE AND 
GROWTH OF 
JOINT STOCK 
BANKING 


By S. Evelyn Thomas, B.Com., Ph.D. (Lond.). 


Vol. I — Britain: to 1860 

An important record of banking history and 
achievement in England up to 1860. It is a 
comprehensive and practical book which has a 


wide interest in banking circles. It presents a 
true picture of the events and an exact repre- 
sentation of the principles upon which joint 
stock banking has been developed and extended. 
Invaluable to students as an examination text- 
book, and for all who require authoritative 
guidance on the intricate subject 20/ 
of banking history. 689 pages. ans 
net. 


Order from a bookseiler 


or direct from PITMAN 


Parker Street - Kingsway - London W.C.2 
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An invaluable reference book for 
bankers and business men 


STATESMAN'S 
YEAR-BOOK 1934 


Edited by 
M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


(for each country in the world) 


Constitution and Government; Area and 
Population; Production and Industry; 
Commerce and Communications; Imports 
and Exports (Statistics); Shipping and 
Navigation; Currency, Weights and 
Measures; Diplomatic Representatives; 
Education; Religion; Finance, &c. 












71st Annual Publication 





Over 1500 pages. With Maps. 20s. net. 


‘‘ No business can afford to be 
without it.’’—Manchester Guardian Commercial 


MACMILLAN 







JUST PUBLISHED 


A NEW EDITION 
(The Second) 


NORMAN ANGELL 
The Story of Money 


‘He has succeeded admirably. His book is at 
once an epic and an encyclopedia of money. 
It is wonderfully well written.’—Forward. 


* Contains the essence of a host of books, thanks to 
his quotations and digests, and brings to the reader 
a vast amount of information.’—Week-End Review. 


448 pages 5s. net. 
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Table I GOLD HOLDINGS OF 
ensigns _{I¥_MILLions or £) ca 
} | a 
r | | | GERMANY RUSSIA 
ae ia | 7 +y | NETHER- . ————— Ll 
ENGLAND! U.S.A. FRANCE | BELGIUM | “\anpg | DENMARK) NORWAY | SWEDEN 
| Total Abroad 
| 
7 ea ices jae it ia | | a a 
| 611 
145-9 | 604-3 432-6 39-2 35-2 9-5 | 8-1 13-3 108°5 | 10-9 53°2 
144-5 640-1 451-6 41-1 36°8 9-5 8-1 | 18-2 114-7 | 10-2 53°7 
163-3 | 701-1 452-7 41-0 41-1 9-5 | 8-1 | 13-1 | 69-6 | 67 60°2 
134-8 | 644°9 481°5 71°3 58-0 9-0 8-0 | 10°9 63-7 | 4-9 
| 67-4 
120-7 613-9 554-4 72°8 73°3 7-9 | 8-5 | 11°3 48-2 5°5 67°7 
120-8 620-1 618-2 71°8 73°2 8-0 8°5 11°3 43-0 3-9 71°7 
136-1 530-0 662-8 73°3 81-0 7°4 8°3 11°3 40-7 4°3 “= 
139-4 591-5 665-2 73°8 85-5 7°3 7°38 11-3 39-0 31 
| 
_ 
119-8 | 647-0 | 668-4 74-2 85-3 7:3 7-9 | 11°3 | 39-5 2-1 - 
150-2 | 594°5 | 653-0 75:4 83-4 7°3 8-0 | 11-3 | 37-6 2:3 | = 
171°8 | 665-1 | 647-4 76°3 | 78-4 7:3 8-3 | 12:0 | 36-2 3°1 | = 
186-0 705-9 651-0 76°3 | 74°83 | 7°3 8-3 | 12-0 20°1 1-0 = 
186°3 | 723°3 | 652-6 76°3 69-1 7:3 8-3 | 11:9 | 18-2 1-1 | a 
189°4 728-2 654-1 76°5 61°5 7°3 8-3 11:9 | (9-2 1:0 | “— 
190-1 | 731:4 | 660-0 76-8 | 63:9 | 7:3 8-3 | 18:8 | 12-0 16 | - 
190°3 | 737°3 | 662-4 77°71 | 68:3 | 7:3 8-3 | 13-8 | 15-0 4:6 = 
190-4 | 738-0 | 660-9 77:4 71:9 | 7:3 8:3 | 13:9 | 18-0 2-9 - 
190°4 | 737-2 | 650-1 77-5 73-8 7:3 8-1 | 14:1 | 10-4 2-6 - 
190°6 | 7341 | 622-9 77-7 | 76-0 7:3 8-1 | 14-2 | 19-8 2+5 
190-7 | 733°3 | 620-7 78-5 76-3 | 7:3 7-9 | 14-2 | 19-0 Mil = 
190-9 | 460-23 | 618-8 78-4 75-9 | 7:8 7-7 | 14-4 | 18-4 1-1 - 
191-0 | 502-4 | 595-2 77-5 65:4 | 7:3 7-4 | 14:5 | 16-3 1:3 - 
1911 | 653-2 | 600-7 | 77-1 6-0 | — 7-4 | 146 | 11-6 3-5 ae 
_ 191-2 | 588-5 | 609-8 | 77:3 65:4 | — oS! Be ee | ee) 
1 The figures are taken from the Teturns Banki 
2 Excluding a small amount held in the Febru: 
3 Revised under new parity law of Febru: 
4 Revised under new parity law oi 
Table il _ CREDIT AND CURRENCY cmc of £) 
CLEARING BANKS y BANK OF ENGLAND 
| Other Deposits® Government | 
| — — aa esas ow Secarisicn e ve 
posits Cash vances Seiten a Reserve Circulation® 
} Total Balances ment® 
1,835-9 194°6 907-4 97°7 64-4 48°8 51-4 351-7 4 
1,698-1 | 175-4 923-8 91-9 56°6 32-0 51-9 353-7 
1,750°3 | 180°7 896-7 | 103-1 69°3 36°3 56-3 358-1 
1,687 -8 172-9 804-4 | 120-4 68-3 56-5 53°6 356-8 
1,677°1 176-9 889-3 112°5 74°3 45°3 49-9 345-9 ; 
1,643-2 170-2 864°8 93°6 58°3 62°6 43-0 352-8 , 
1,765-2 187-7 820-5 122-7 88-2 68-8 44°3 369-3 
1,853°3 189°5 779-9 | 110-9 77°3 67-0 56-0 358-4 
| 
| | ‘ 
1,943-3 210-9 749-6 | 135-8 | 103-4 90°6 45°4 353-2 
1,917-2 204-6 751-0 183-3 | 98-3 86-4 61-0 856-2 | 
1,885 -9 204-0 751°6 | 127-8 | 92-8 67-7 79-7 367-1 
1,890°9 215:7 | 749-2 | 188-0 | 100-9 68-5 74:0 871-9 
1,904 -2 202-3 760°6 117°0 | 77°5 72°5 72°3 874-1 , 
1,938 -8 210-0 760°7 | 147°3 105-1 75-4 74°2 875-1 ‘ 
1,934-4 201-6 753-3 | 156°2 98-5 90°6 72°8 877°2 
1,927-1 205-1 | 744°3 122°4 79°4 83-2 76°3 374-0 
1,919°1 211-7 735-7 141-3 97-3 73°8 79-6 870-8 
1,912-1 215-3 | 732-9 149-9 104-1 78-0 81-2 369-3 
1,888-7 213:0 | 722-4 143-4 106-9 70-9 80-4 370-2 | 
1,002°5 | 210-4 | 721:2 137°8 101-2 88-0 58°7 392-0 
1,882°3 | 222-0 | 720-1 138-4 | 100-6 77-1 84-2 366-7 | 
1,829-1 | 206:0 | 727-1 127°9 90-3 75-6 83-6 367-4 
1,792-4 | 215-9 738-0 131-4 04°5 77-1 69°3 378-8 
1,814°5 218-8 746-0 136-5 99°5 75°7 77°5 373-7 





1 Average weekly balances, nine banks 





2 Average of four or five weekly returns. 


* Since December, 1931, figures relate to last Wednesday in each month, 
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Per cent. Per cent. 
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Table IV MONEY 
LONDON 
Discount Rates Treasury Bills 
Bank Bills ing Soe Weekly Tender Amount Amount | 
3 months Smonths | te Offered Applied for 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. £ millions £wmillions | 
£s. d. 
# 2 012 9-98 45 100-5 
2 | 0 12 10-89 45 83-0 
Ey 2 | 016 0-82 45 80°5 | 
{ 2 016 5-29 45 84-6 | 
tt | 2 | O17 7-57 45 77°3 
le 2 | 019 0-02 45 71°5 | 
1k 2 | 019 0-29 45 | 67°65 
lt 2 | 019 2-89 45 | 76:0 | 
1*t 2t 019 0-79 50 71°6 
lt 3 1 0 7:09 50 67:0 
1z 2 1 3 10°66 50 79-4 
lt 3 1 2 11°46 45 | 63-0 
lt 2 019 4-05 45 | 91-5 
l* 2t 0 18 11-50 35 | 76°3 
33 2¢ 0 16 11-69 30 } 66-1 
1 2t 018 2-05 30 | 56-0 
1 2¢ 018 1°41 35 | 72:0 
1 3 0 17 11-74 40 | 72:0 
3h 2 017 5°81 35 | 53°65 
+3 2 016 5-52 35 63°8 
a3 2 017 2-92 35 67°8 
a3 2 018 4:75 40 64:6 
2 018 0-77 40 69°7 
2 0165 6:22 40 74°8 
t 2 0 13 11°75 40 68°6 
it 2 017 9-99 40 69-0 
2 017 9-01 40 80-4 
i 2 0 17 10-93 40 84-5 
2 0 17 10-70 40 78-3 
+ 2 017 8-49 40 69°4 
th 2 017 1°95 40 80:0 
ai 2 017 2-11 35 76°7 
a3 23 016 6°66 35 68°8 


wing to intervention of Easter. 





All figures given above are the rates ruling on Friday of each week. 
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1932 
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1033 
JANUARY ee 
MARCH .. 
APRIL 
May 
JUNE 
JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


1934 
JANUARY oe 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH .. 
APRIL 


one 


Wwww 


CO > em BOO CO COM 


*8551 
*8599 
*8566 
*8887 


*4303 
*7520 
*6522 
+3990 


$ tok 


Le | 


*8645 
*8621 
*8729 
*3700 
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Table V 
PARIS BRUSSELS 
Fr. to £ Belga to £ 

capes 35°00 
123-81 34°815 
124-28 34-950 
123-82 34-818 

98-66 27-794 

87°11 24-689 

95-12 26-778 

90-60 25-608 

86°58 24°460 

86-07 24-228 

87-41 24-605 
87°25 24-600 

85-57 24°189 

86-07 24°267 

85-24 23-903 

83-85 23-527 

80-36 22-552 

80-20 22-533 
82-16 23-061 

83°61 23-565 

81-36 22-938 

77-81 22-913 

77°37 21-849 

77°88 21-978 





MILAN 
Lire to £ 


2 
92°46 


*739 
*815 








FOREIGN 
DAILY 
| ZURICH MADRID 
Fr. to£ Ptastog | 
as°aats as"2ats | 
. ow 
25-076 | 46-640 
25-235 | 47-015 | 
24-994 | 52-018 | 
19-823 | 43-366 | 
17-582 | 40-809 | 
19-299 | 48-788 | 
18-256 | 44-041 | 
17-606 | 41-517 
17°416 | 41-072 
17-770 | 40°819 | 
17:770 | 40-347 | 
17-439 39-377 | 
17:564 | 39-865 
17-267 39-921 
16989 | 39-306 
16-259 37-438 
16-210 37-546 
16-587 39-071 
16:920 40-143 
16-484 38-957 
15-843 | 37-807 
15-765 | 37-369 
15-872 | 37-592 





1 The old parity of 25-2215 was 


3 The old parity of 25-2215 was 


3 Quoted 19th—30th 


only. 


4 Official rate 86-5d. 
5 Since dollar devaluation parity 


® Since devaluation parity is 
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Table IV—cont. ; 
NEW YORK PARIS BERLIN AMSTERDAM 
Market Market Market | Private 
Bank Rate Discount Call Money Bank Rate Discount Bank Rate Discount Bank Rate Discount 
Rate Rate Rate | Rate 
Per cent Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
24 3 2 12 4 3 2 i 
2} i i 2 l* 4 3 3 i 
23 ; 2 1} 4 3 2 i 
2 ts i 2 1 4 3 2 
2 i 2 2 4 3 2 ts 
2 i 2 2 4 3 2 tr 
2 ¥ i 2 2 4 3 2 t 
2 2 2 4 3 2 
2 2 24 2 4 3 2 
p 2 3 24 4 3 2 
2 i 2: 2 4 3 2 | 4 
2 tt 24 2% 4 3 24 } 
2 H are 24 25 4 3 2 
2 * 2 2% 4 3 24 
2 * # 2 3 4 3 24 
g * } 2 2 4 3 24 
2 24 2} 4 3 2 tt 
1¢ t 4 24 2% 4 3 2 * 
1} * tr 3 24 4 3 2 i 
1 % 3 3 4 3 2 
1 * 3 3 4 3 2 } 
1 3 3 4 3 2 
ly *& 3 3 4 3 2 le 
1} 4 3 25 4 3 2 1} 
1} 3 2 4 3 2 1 
1¢ 3 2; 4 3 2 1 
1¢ t 3 2; 4 3 2 1 
1 i 3 2 4 3 2 1 
1 3 2 4 3 2 _ 2 
1 (a) 3 2 4 3 2 | @& 
1¢ % (a) 3 2 4 3 2 1t 
1¢ % (a) 3 2 4 3 2+ lt 
1} % ] 3 22 4 3 2¢ lt 
(a) Nominal. 
EXCHANGES Table V—cont. os : 
AVERAGES 
DE BUENOS 
AMSTERDAM, BERLIN PRAGUE WARSAW STOCKHOLM; BOMBAY KOBE sete, | | AIRES 
Fl. to £ Rmk.to€ | Kronentot] Zlotytog | Kr.to£ d. per Rupee | d. per Yen. fie | oof i Fo. 
2 1 ot aaah “3 = cates 
12°107 20°43 164°35 6738 18159 2 ae58 58097 47619 
5 et, Sa r ——| = 
12-066 20-419 163-91 43-312 18-138 17-78 24°48 | 4-461 | 34-49 
12-106 20-409 164-06 43°375 18-148 17-85 24°41 3-618 37°68 
12-056 20-967 164-01 43-412 18-145 17-81 24-40 3-579 33°61 
9-630 16-702 130-68 34-646 16-811 17-88 30-07 3-502 32°03 
8-541 14-484 | 115-75 30-690 17-867 18-13 25°27 4-290 40-08 
9-263 15-788 126-40 33-510 19-643 18-04 21-10 4-184 38-60 
8-814 14-959 | 119-97 31-577 19-484 18-06 18°64 5-038 39-60 (3) 
8-450 14-291 114-68 30-584 19-370 18°17 16-36 5°285 41-17 
8-361 14-127 113-32 29-923 18-373 18-17 14-88 | 5-380 42-24 
8-631 14-462 115+77 30-676 18-904 18°05 15-00 5°375 40-90 
8-168 14°679 115-24 30-668 19-053 18-06 14°91 5:2938 40-96 
8+357 14-410 112-98 | 30-037 19-428 18-08 14-72 | 4°702 | 41-94 
8-440 14-375 113-69 80-190 19-442 18-08 15-02 | 4-607 | 41-82 
8-263 14-002 112-61 80-824 19-385 18-07 14°98 | 4115 | 41°95 
8-139 13-733 110-74 29-329 19-385 18-06 14°42 | 4°203 | 42-58 
7°800 13-206 105-99 28-113 19-387 18-04 14°13 4°341 44°38 
7° 784 13-166 105-68 27-934 19-400 18-04 14°31 4°375 44°36 
7-973 13-466 108-17 | 28-608 19-400 17-93 14-24 4-103 42-74 
8-145 13-710 110-20 29-164 19-400 18-04 14-44 | 4°125 | 35°72 
| | | 
7-943 13-440 107-42 28-391 | 19-400 18-07 14:35 | 4-125 | 35-40 
7°617 12-929 | 113-21 28-193 | 19-400 18-09 14-29 4-125 | 27 -94(*) 
7°565 12-831 122-61 27-024 | 19-400 18-09 14-19 4-125 | 27-16 (¢) 
7-591 13-020 | moe 27-216 | 19-400 18-09 14°18 4°169 | 26°26(¢) 


dandoned as from June 25, 1 
itandoned as from December re ‘1927. 


48-23 
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1933 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MAROH 
APRIL 
May .. 
JUNE.. 
JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


1934 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 


1931 
JANUARY .. 
APRIL 
JULY sel 
OCTOBER ..| 


1932 
JANUARY .. 
APRIL 
JOLY ee 
OCTOBER .. 


1933 
JANUARY .. 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 
May 
JUNE 
JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER | 
OOTOBER .. 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


1934 
JANUARY ..| 
FEBRUARY | 
MaRcH... 
APRIL 


1 Daily averages. 


number of wholesale prices (1924 = 100). 


figures publis 
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3 “ Country ” clearings at London Clearing House. 
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Table VI 
COAL | PIG-TRON (1) STEEL (1) 
Exports § w 
Production cinelaat me | te - Production | Production 
h_ # 
. a — 
_—— of mane of month —— of Thoqeente of 
ee ee os oe ee 19-2 3°6 83 337 402 
18-6 3°6 78 323 397 
. 17°1 3°7 70 317 429 
x 19°7 4°3 66 284 457 
18-7 3°6 7 330 430 
18-4 3:8 69 317 433 
15-0 3-6 56 293 432 
17°5 3-6 59 276 439 
18-8 3°5 62 287 444 
ee ee ee 17-8 3-2 63 271 483 
- 19°5 3°5 7 332 578 
15-4 2-9 69 325 510 
17-4 3-9 72 340 600 
15°3 3-3 72 346 569 
15-1 3-5 7 344 568 
ee oe ae ee ee 15-4 3°5 73 363 551 
se ae oe vs oe 16°6 3:7 74 360 669 
ee oe ee ee oe 18-1 3-9 74 373 668 
18:9 3-9 79 375 695 
ee oe ee ee ee 18-7 3°3 81 409 669 
20°38 3-1 85 441 711 
18-7 3°5 90 414 708 
20-2 3-1 95 504 835 
18-0 4-0 98 496 717 
(1) Returns issued byf* 
Table VI BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY—cont. 
OVERSEAS TRADE BANK CLEARINGS" UNEMPLOYMENT 
| ‘ 3! 4 Index of 
2 . ° | Percent- Numbers Vroduc- 
Imports Exports Re-exports) London Provincial Total Compar- age of on Live tion 
“Country” ont insured Register (Quarterly) 
persons 
£ £ € | £ £ £ £ unem- 10's: 124 = 1 
millions | millions | millions millions millions millions millions ployed omitted 
75-6 | 37°6 6-0 9-9 4:2 14-2 22-1 21-5 2,614 85-1 
70-0 32°5 6-6 9°5 3-9 13°4 21:1 20-9 2,532 80-6 
70-1 34°3 4-9 9-1 4°0 13°1 21-3 22-6 2,664 81-1 
80°7 32-8 5°3 9-0 4-1 13-1 20-9 21-9 2,756 90°5 
62-3 31-1 5°2 9°6 4-2 13°8 21-7 22-4 2,728 91°3 
53°5 | 34°83 4°6 9-0 4°0 13-0 21-1 21-4 2,652 83-2 
51-9 29°3 3-3 | 8-8 4°5 13-3 22-6 22-9 2,812 77°38 
60°38 30-4 3-7 | 8-7 4-1 12°8 21-4 21-9 2,747 87°2 
i 
54°1 | 29-2 4°2 9°5 4°2 13-7 22-4 23-1 2,903 
49°1 27-9 4°5 8-9 4°2 13-1 2-0 22°8 2,857 } 88-0 
56-3 32-6 4-0 8-5 4:0 12°5 21-3 22-0 2,776 
51-2 26-4 3°5 9-3 4°0 13-3 22-7 21°4 2,698 
57°3 30-8 3-8 | 9-0 4°0 13-0 21-8 20°5 2,583 \ 83°38 
53-8 | 28-5 5°3 8-7 3-9 12-6 20-6 19-5 2,438 
53-7 | 20°8 4°3 9-4 4°3 13-7 22°23 19-6 2,442 \ 
56°8 | 31-0 4°3 8-5 3°8 12°3 20-0 19-2 2,411 87:9 
67-8 | 32-2 3°4 8:4 3°8 12-2 19°7 18°4 2,337 
61-8 | 34-1 4°6 9-5 4°3 13-8 22-3 18-1 2,299 
63-7 34-4 3°6 9-3 4-1 13-4 21-6 17-9 »280 97°4 
63-2 30-4 4:0 9-7 4°2 13-9 22-6 17-6 2,224 J 
64°7 31-6 4:1 10-4 46 | 15°0 23-8 18-7 2,389 | 
57-4 30-1 5-2 9-6 4-4 | 14:0 22-1 18-2 2,318 | > 102-2 
62-0 33-1 5-6 9°5 4°5 14:0 22-4 17°3 2,202 J 
56-3 | 30-1 | 5-0 | 10-2 | 4-2 | 14-4 | 23-3 | 16-7 | 2148 


“ 3 3 Total clearings (London 
Country” and Provincial) adjusted for comparative purposes, by application of Board of Trade index 


* Average of four or five weekly returns. Since December, 1931, 
5 Reprinted by courtesy of the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
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Table VI—cont. 


IRON & STEEL & MANU- 


FACTURES THEREOF 


MACHINERY 


Exports of 


COTTON 


Exports of 


Imports Exports Imports Exports Yarns Piece Goods 
Thousands Thousands £ Millions of Millions of 
of Tons of Tons thousands thousands Lbs. Sq. Yds. 
222 167 1,181 3,280 11°3 155-6 
193 188 1,216 2,843 10-8 135-2 
231 168 1,227 2,693 11°3 177-3 
276 159 1,698 2,792 12°8 143-1 
170 167 925 2,701 16-4 179-9 
145 180 769 3,210 13-9 199-3 
119 158 635 2,608 9°5 198-3 
163 160 734 2,249 10°9 138-4 
69 149 721 1,955 10°6 197°3 
78 136 626 2,018 11-9 194°6 
97 155 689 2,421 12°8 209°9 
77 133 630 2,211 12:4 171°2 
85 179 719 2,338 10:9 168°7 
69 154 672 2,215 10°6 141°6 
63 156 599 2,240 10-4 154-7 
80 155 763 2,140 11-0 149-0 
80 157 681 2,306 ae 163-0 
89 194 792 2,510 12:3 155-6 
92 184 831 2,483 12-7 170-5 
91 173 804 2,276 ie ae | 155-5 
120 164 R856 2.516 12-8 179-1 
123 142 793 2,134 11-3 168-2 
122 171 901 2,486 il 9 170-0 
125 15 S44 2,553 10-7 153 6 


National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. 


Table VII 





STATISTICAL TABLES ‘ 


Exports 
Tops 


COMMODITY PRICES 





UNITED KINGDOM U.S.A. GERMANY 
Cost of 
W holesale 1 Wholesale Wholesale Living 
ost of Depart Statis Statis- 
ving ment of tisches tisches 
ard of on r Labo Keichsamt Reichs- 
acle mm amt 
1918/14 
= Wwe 1918 100 1913 10 low 
1931 (a) 
JANUARY 106-9 91-3 152 112-8 115-2 140 
APRIL 105-7 90-0 147 107-2 113-7 137-2 
JULY .. 102-2 86-0 145 103-2 111-7 137-4 
OCTOBER 104-4 90-1 146 100-7 107-1 133°1 
1932 
JANUARY 105-8 90-0 147 100-0 124-5 
APRIL 102-4 86°3 143 98-4 121°7 
JULY .. 97-7 82°7 141 95°9 121°5 
OCTOBER 101°1 85°3 143 94-3 119-0 
1933 
JANUARY 100-3 84-2 141 87-4 91-0 117-4 
FEBRUARY 98-9 82-7 139 85-7 91-2 116°9 
MARCH 97-6 82-3 137 86-2 91-1 116-6 
APRIL 97-2 84°5 136 86°5 90°7 116-6 
May 99-2 87-5 136 89-8 91°9 118-2 
JUNE... 101-7 89°5 138 93-1 92-9 118°8 
JULY... 102-3 89-9 139 98-7 93-9 118°7 
AUGUST : 102-5 89-7 141 99-6 94°2 118°4 
SEPTEMBER .. 103-0 RO°5 141 101-4 94-9 119-0 
OCTOBER 102-6 88-1 143 102-0 95-7 119-8 
NOVEMBER 102-8 86- 143 101-9 96-0 120-4 
DECEMBER 102-3 88-0 142 101-4 96-2 120°9 
1934 
JANUARY 104°6 90-4 141 103-4 96-3 120-9 
FEBRUARY 105-3 90-6 140 105-4 96-2 120-7 
Marcu 103-8 90-0 139 105°6 95°9 120-6 
APRII 102-8 90 0 137 95-8 120°6 


1 The indices, which are for the lst of the month, are entered 


comparison. 


2 Gold index. 


(a) Revised index, 


(b) New index, 
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of Exports of 
Wool and 


Exports of 
Wool and 








Worsted Worsted 
Yarns Tissues 
Millions Millions Millions of 
of Lbs. of Lbs. Sq. Yds. 
2-4 2-4 10-4 
2°8 2-4 5-0 
2°5 3°5 6-6 
2-6 4°0 6-7 
3:4 3°4 8-5 
3°6 2°9 6°3 
2°4 3°7 7°6 
4°7 3°4 5°9 
3°3 2-8 8-4 
4°2 3:0 8°5 
4°3 3-1 7°9 
3:0 2°8 5°5 
3°6 3°2 6-1 
3°8 3°2 6-6 
4°3 4°3 8-9 
3:7 4°6 10°5 
3°7 4:2 8°6 
4°6 4-6 7:6 
4-1 4-1 7°9 
3°5 3°5 7°38 
4°0 4°0 9-9 
3°9 3-1 9-5 
4°6 3:7 8-8 
3°38 3:4 6°38 
FRANCE ITALY 
Wholesale) Cost of Wholesale! Cost of 
Statis Living Living 
tique Statis- 
Générale tique 
Générale) 
July (Jan.-Jaly 
1913 lw 1014 100 «1915 =1l00 1914 = low 
(db) (b) 
576 590 
548 5389 -- 
500 565 
457 531 330 473 
439 326 470 
439 319 474 
430 300 456 
412 304 465 
411 296 461 
404 523 293 458 
390 287 451 
387 282 444 
383 516 282 447 
403 J 285 447 
401 | 2383 440 
397 > 516 282 446 
397 J 231 448 
397 ) 277 445 
403 > 526 275 450 
407 J 277 457 
405 278 420 
400 26 276 445 
304 J 275 
387 
for the previous month to facilitate 
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Some Lloyds Bank Branches 
By Professor C. H. Reilly 


T is becoming increasingly difficult to find enough new 

banks to justify the title, ‘‘ Banks of the Month,’ 

which was used a year or two ago for this article. 
Five or six years back a new branch bank was opened 
every day of the week. Whether it is because saturation 
point has been reached or because the state of trade 
does not justify anything else, so few new banks are now 
being built that for this survey one has to go back to 
branches built three or four years ago, which till now 
have escaped comment. In the bank-a-day time many 
slip ped by unnoticed. These can now be retrieved. It 
is not altoge ther toa disadvantage. One can, for instance, 
get a fairer view of the ac hievement of the banking firm 
in question and of the way in which they choose their 
architects, if one views their work over a term of years 
instead of of weeks oreven days. With the change which is 
so rapidly coming about in architectural de ‘sign and the 
honest desire, however crude the results may “still be, of 
a large number of the younger men to produce buildings 
free from the trappings of tradition, it may seem to 
many, in the words of the late Sir William Harcourt as 
ap yplied by him to Norman Shaw’s New Scotland Yard, 
of our new buildings, “ the more recent, the less decent.’ 
A slightly longer survey in point of time therefore may 
help us, among other things, to prove the truth or falsity 
of this. 

Let us begin then with the late ee Horace Field’s 
branch at Richmond, Surre ‘y, builtin 1928. Now I do not 
altogether approve of the modern way of de scribing the 
architecture that one likes as gentle manly, and the archi- 
tecture one dislikes as the reverse. If, however, a man’s 
work in general ever deserved this appellation of gentle- 
manly, it was Mr. Field’s. He always designed in a 
reserved Georgian manner, and of all past styles Georgian 
architecture possessed the virtue of civic good manners. 
Georgian buildings by different hands and at different 
times will always combine together with comfort. One 
sees this in hundreds of country towns and villages where 
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the buildings, from the squire’s mansion in the park close 
by, to the grocer’s shop in the High Street, all bear a 
cousinly relationship one to the other. If in the illustra- 





Irchitect Mr. Horace Field 
BRANCH AT RICHMOND, SURREY 


tion of this Richmond bank one can imagine it removed 
and the two buildings on either side of it shorn of their 
extraordinarily vulgar modern lettering, and a similar 


1* * 
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building of about the same height introduced where the 
bank now stands, it will be realised that although all 
three buildings may, and probably would differ slightly 
in detail, they would agree among themselves to a 
remarkable extent, and agreeing, display the great civic 
virtue of helping to make and to maintain the street. 
If one looks now at the bank building one sees that it 
would have similar qualities for buildings of its own 
height. Asa whole it is quiet and charming. As a neigh- 
bour it is all out of scale. Its storey heights are much 
greater than the heights of those of the buildings on 
either side, a thing which at once does violence to the street. 
I can imagine Horace Field hating having to make his 
storeys so much higher so that his building overtoppe -d his 
neighbours. I wonder why it was necessary! The top 
storey might, one imagines, have been an attic one, with 
a mansard roof like that of the house on the left, when a 
parapet could have been carried through at the same 
level and the big cornice and balustrade have been saved. 
rhe reply of the bank might well be that the whole street 
will some day be rebuilt and that their building, in spite 
of its Georgian dress, belongs to that time and not to the 
past. It is no doubt a re ply with some weight in it from 
the bank’s point of view, but not from the community’s. 
Under the new town-planning Acts communities can 
now adopt all sorts of regulations. One to be seriously 
considered I suggest is one for the limitation of the height 
of the buildings of any particular street, that is to say, in 
any street ol special character, such as a Richmond 
street might well be. It is through such regulations, 
altered from century to century, but strictly enforced in 
between, that the streets of Paris maintain their regu- 
larity and, consequently, their character. 

To return to Mr. Field’s bank. The stone-faced 
ground floor for the bank proper is very charming. The 
arches are strong and their fine reveals suggest the piers 
which carry them are so also. The piece of free ornament 
over the centre one contrasts very well with them. The 
only possible criticism one can make of this part of the 
design is that the two carved keystones to the two side 
arches are unnecessary in the mselves and unnecessarily 
dragged out to meet the band above them. The next 
two stories give a fine field of plain brickwork at the 
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expense, however, of rather small windows. The windows 
indeed are little, if any, bigger than those of the house 
on the right with much lower rooms. Then the cornice 
and balustrade and even the tops of the chimney-stacks 





PHI ROMFORD BRANCH 


all look a little top heavy in so isolated a building. If 
the whole street were rebuilt to a similar height it would 
be a different matter. 

The next branch is the Romford one, built by Mr. 
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A. G. Johnson, of the bank’s own building department. 
This is an odd little building which sticks out into the street 
in front of its neighbours in a way which, for modern 
traffic, it should obv iously not have been allowed to do. 
Having been permitted, however, the new building gains 
imme nsely in importance. Mr. Johnson was therefore 
very wise in giving the building two equally important 
and similar facades, one looking into the street in the 
ordinary way, and one looking down it. The result is to 
give the building the appearance of an outpost, and the 





1 rchitect [ Messrs. Buckland & Haywood 


BRANCH AT GRAVELLY HILL, BIRMINGHAM 


centre windows with their balconies enhance this idea. 
What is odd and strange is the setting of the group of 
columns to the ground floor, not on the ground or on 
separate pedestals, but on a continuous wall. The idea 
of a column at the base of a building is that it is part of a 
foundation carrying the superstructure, one as it were of 
a row of piles. This setting up of the columns on a little 
wall counteracts this idea entirely, and I suggest is not 
an improvement. For the rest the building seems to 
justify its strange position very well. It looks strong and 
determined, and the rather heavy stonework of the main 
cornice and heads of the centre windows, which might 
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Correspondent Banks 


Nearly a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the Westminster 
Bank to offer its characteristic services as a London 
correspondent to foreign and colonial business estab- 
lishments. Its branches form a wide network extending 
over the whole country, and the services of the entire 
system are available to clients abroad, so that with a 
minimum of formality and delay, arrangements can 
be made for the payment of Drafts, Letters of Credit, 
or Cheques, in any part of the British Isles. 

Conversely, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
there is no country in the world possessing a marketable 
currency in which the Westminster Bank does not 
maintain current accounts, through which it can effect 
world-wide transfers of funds with the utmost dispatch. 
The Foreign Exchange Department is kept in direct 
touch with the market by means of a private telephone 
exchange of a highly modernized type, which ensures 
that no order or inquiry from abroad is held up on 
account of the congestion of business. 

Banks or merchant houses wishing to establish a 
London connexion are invited to communicate with 
the Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Foreign Branch Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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offend in a street facade, do not do so, or not to the 
same extent, in this exposed situation. 

The little bank at Gravelly Hill, Birmingham, by 
Messrs. Buckland and Haywood of that town, is rather 
charming owing largely, I think, to the forecourt effect 
of the pavement and to the graceful stonework of the 
doorway, though its ordinary wooden sash windows on 
either side of it and the thin brick cornice above it look, in 
contrast, a little weak. 

The small bank at Leeds, called the University branch, 
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1 ect Vessrs. Aut s, Parish, Ledgard © Pyman 
THE UNIVERSITY BRANCH, WOODHOUSE LANI LEEDS 


by Messrs. Kitsons, Parish, Ledgard and Pyman, makes 
a good foil to the last. With its strong, determined 
lines in clean stonework it looks like some public office in 
a very well-ordered town. In the United States it might 
be a State Treasury building. In spite of these com- 
parisons it is, nevertheless, a good little monumental 
building, well-designed to face the new monumental 
buildings of the university. It is detailed with great 
care, and one notes with pleasure that the columns, which 
little classical banks always had a few years ago, are here 
reduced to discreet, but serious pilasters. 




















Hambros Bank 


Limited. 


41. Bishopsgate, 
London E.C.2. 


West End Office : 
Marlborough Court, 67 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 





NATIONAL BANK OF GREECE. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 







Capital Paid-up and Reserves - Drs. 1,205,000,000 
Deposits (30 December, 1933) - eo « 8,794,000,000 
Total Resources (30 December, 1933) ,, 11,078,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE IN ATHENS. Branches and Agencies throughout Greece. 







Branches and Agencies in Egypt: Cairo, Alexandria, Zagazig. 
Affiliated Institution in New York : Hellenic Bank Trust Company, 51 Maiden Lane. 


| 
| Correspondents in all parts of the world 


Complete International Banking Service of Every Description 





BANQUE D’ETAT DU MAROC 


Société Anonyme with a Capital of 46,200,000 Frs. fully paid up. 
Head Office : TANGIER. Central Administration: RABAT 
Administrative Council and Office in Paris: 33, rue La Boétie, PARIS 


Agencies in Morocco : 
French Zone: Casablanca, Fes, Marrakech, Mazagan, Meknés, Mogador, Oujda, 
Qued-Zem, Port-Lyautey, Rabat, Safi. 


Spanish Zone; Alcazarquivir, Beni-Ensar (Melilla), Larache, Tetuan, Villa- 


Alhucemas. 
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The Farnham branch, built in 1932, by Mr. Millwood 
Wilson, is a delightful little building with a distinct 
Christ’s Hospital character, very suited tothe early Georgian 
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Mr. I. Milwood Wilson 
PTHE FARNHAM BRANCH 


streets of Farnham. The proportions are very good and 
there is a blending between the bank storey and the one 
above all too rare in these bank buildings. No doubt the 
large articulated pediment which holds the whole design 
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Guinness, Mahon &Co. 





ESTABLISHED 1836 
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53 Cornhill, 17 College Green, 
LONDON DUBLIN 





OHOWOHONONOMONONOMOMONOMONONOMONONOMOMOMOMOM 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


ECWOWOWONONONONOWONONONONONONOMONOMONOMOMONONOMIMOMOWOMOMO! 


THE HIBERNIAN BANK LIMITED 


Established 1825 





Subscribed Capital, 100,000 Shares of £20 each - - - - £2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - - - - - £500,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - - - - - - £650,000 


Head Office: COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 
SEVEN CITY OFFICES and 106 COUNTRY BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 
May, 1934 LONDON AGENTS: Lloyds Bank Ltd. 














CAPITAL AND GUARANTEED INCOME 
FOR YOUR DEPENDENTS AT 
MINIMUM COST 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


25-31, MOORGATE 


LONDON, E.C.2. 
TELEPHONE Cc. R. V. COUTTS 
METROPOLITAN 8014 (5 LINES) MANAGER & ACTUARY 
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together has ails to do with this pleasing sense of 


unity, but it is also due to the fact that the architect has 
not felt it necessary to clothe the whole of the ground storey 
in stone in order to make it bank-like. When the efflor- 
escence on the brickwork, which appears in the photo- 
graph, has vanished, as it probably has by now, this 
must be a very happy little building, which the directors 
should be proud to possess. 





1? ¢ Messrs. Cautley & Baref 


BRANCH AT LITTLEPORT, CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


Lastly, we have “ye olde banke”’ at Littleport, 
built and thatched as long ago as 1932. It has lasted 
well. I do not know this village. Thatch and Ruskinian 
Tudor may be the ground landlord's orders. One must 
admit the artificial picturesqueness of the result. Its 
imitation Victorian kind of assumed Gothic is very 
well done. I can imagine it was great fun to do. Perhaps 
even great banks have their little games. 
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@ Why not a Holiday in Beautiful 
| NEW ZEALAND? 


Visitors to the Melbourne—Victoria Centenary 
should extend their trip to New Zealand at 
— : comparatively small cost 
. enener pemrmey qj. FOR THE TOURIST.— There is no other country of equal size 
to New Zealand is * which is so varied and so complete as New Zealand. Her 
— ’ oom SOUNDS and LAKES are even grander than the Fiords of 
itself a pleasant Norway ; her LAKES as beautiful as those of Switzerland. Her 
holiday and a rest ALPS, though not as lofty as their European namesakes, have a 
greater height of rock and snow. She has Thermal Wonders 
unequalled in the world. 
The cost is com- @. FOR THE SPORTSMAN. Trout and Salmon fishing, pro- 
aeons, * nounced unequalled anywhere ; deep-sea fishing for KINGFISH, 
paratively small SWORDFISH, and MAKO SHARKS ; and the shooting of Red 
and the English and Fallow Deer, Moose, Wapiti, Chamois and Thar. 
¢ FOR THOSE IN SEARCH OF HEALTH.—New Zealand 
: * can offer probably the finest SPAS in the World. 
nearly£1-5-Othere. | TQURIST DEPARTMENT’S FREE ADVICE AND HELP. 
The Government Tourist Department has offices in all the Dominion’s 
main towns, with staffs whose principal duty is to give all possible 
All information and advice is assistance to travellers. Ofhcers of the Department meet all incoming 
available at the Office of the passenger vessels. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR NEW ZEALAND, 415 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 (Publicity Dept.) 
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EXCHANGE CONTROL 
BY PAUL EINZIG 
The first book in English dealing with Government 


intervention in the Foreign Exchange Market, 
Exchange Restrictions, Exchange Clearing and 


various other methods of Exchange Control. 


Price Zs. 6d. 
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THE STATE LAND BANK 


(PANSTWOWY BANK ROLNY). 





Chairman : SEWERYN LUDKIEWICZ 
General Manager: WACLAW STANISZEWSKI 





Head Office : 


Warsaw, POLAND 


Branches throughout Poland 





Capital fully paid-up phnbtCRSSCOSEeROOODEND SSC CCCCsSeCeeS Zlotys 130,000,000.— 


Reserve Funds at the close of business on 
SO Fig, HUD cn teccccescncsctsscscesontnccnces Pm 40,428,703.— 


Balance Sheet total at the close of business on 


ELLA AAT »  1,582,311,524.— 








Telegraphic Address : ** CENTROPEBROL ”’ for Head Office 
* PEBROL” for Branches 


%” ” 


The State Land Bank transacts every description of Banking business. 


The Bank grants long term loans to small and medium sized rural 
holdings and short term advances through the intermediary of local 
credit institutions. 


The Bank’s Mortgage Bonds and Land Improvement Debentures are 
guaranteed by the Polish Treasury. 
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